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Creek  Indian  Affairs,  1775-1778 

By  Homer  Bast* 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Creek 
Indians  faced  a  grave  crisis.  The  problem  of  participation  in 
the  quarrel  between  England  and  the  colonies  had  to  be  decided 
upon  and  some  definite  policy  of  future  action  formulated.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  thoughtlessly  following  Great  Britain, 
but  one  of  interests.  In  the  past.  Creek  friendship  and  alliance 
had  gravitated  toward  the  country  providing  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  trade  and  bountiful  presents.  There  was  little  reason 
to  think  it  would  be  otherwise  in  1775. 

Before  anv  definite  wartime  policy  could  be  developed  cer¬ 
tain  factors  had  to  be  weighed.  Naturally  the  most  important 
consideration  to  the  Creeks  was  the  availability  of  gunpowder 
and  supplies.  For  ammunition  was  their  security,  trade  their 
livelihood.  From  past  experience  the  Indians  knew  that  Ameri¬ 
can  manufactures  were  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  their  de- 
mandf,  while  importation  of  goods  by  the  colonies  was  impossible. 
British  control  of  the  seas  had  decided  that.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  could  easily  provide  the  nation  with  supplies  at 
the  Florida  ports  of  Pensacola,  St.  Marks  and  St.  Augustine. 
For  a  time  it  appeared  that  the  Creeks  might  depend  on  Spain 
for  powder  and  ball,  but  an  unenlightened  commercial  policy 
limited  the  Spanish  merchants  in  their  attempts  to  supply  the 
Indians.* 

.\  second  factor  influencing  Indian  judgment  was  the  Creek- 
Choctaw  War,  which  had  been  going  on  intermittently  for  ten 
years.  Priod  to  1765,  relations  between  the  Creeks  and  the  British 
were  far  from  satisfactory.  This  discord  was  the  outgrowth  of 
Indian  jealousy  over  English  gifts  to  the  other  southern  tribes 
and  the  low  prices  offered  the  Creeks  for  their  deer  skins.  To 

•Mr.  Bast  is  a  native  of  Maryland  and  a  frraduate  of  the  University  of  Vlr- 
Kinia.  He  is  now  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Roanoke  College,  Salem,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

1.  For  excellent  accounts  of  the  international  rivalry  as  well  as  early  Indian 
activities  on  the  Southern  frontier  see  .lohn  Richard  .Mden,  John  Stunrt  and  the 
Itouthem  Colonial  Front{<-r,  .  .  .  7754-1775  (Ann  .\rbor,  Michigan.  19441  ;  Verner 
W.  Crane,  The  Southern  Frontier,  lS70-nSS  (Durham.  19118)  ;  John  Pitts  Corry, 
Indian  Affaire  in  Georgia,  nS!-t7S6  (Philadelphia.  193fi)  ;  James  Guyton  John¬ 
son,  The  Spnniah  Period  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  Ilittory,  IS66-n0t,  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  Special  Series,  Studiee,  Number  1,  May,  192.1 
(Athens,  Georgia)  •  James  Guyton  Johnson,  The  Colonial  Southeaet,  1731-1763  ; 
an  International  Content  for  Territorial  and  Economic  Control,  in  University 
of  Colorado  Studiee,  XIX,  163-225  (Boulder,  Colorado,  1932). 
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offset  Creek  hautiness,  the  British  began  to  furnish  war  essen¬ 
tials  to  the  Choctaws  in  an  effon  to  strengthen  them.  The 
Creeks  thus  found  a  Southern  tribe  rising  to  test  their  hegemony. 
Inevitable  war  broke  out  in  1765,  with  sporadic  fighting  con¬ 
tinuing  until  1776,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  England.  The 
war  went  well  for  the  Creeks  until  176S,  w  hen  the  Cherokees 
joined  with  the  Choctaws.  In  1770  the  Chickasaw s  who,  also, 
had  entered  the  war  against  the  Creeks  dropped  out,  and  the 
Creeks  now^  made  peace  overtures  to  the  Choctaws.  These  at¬ 
tempts  at  mediation  were  doomed  to  failure,  however,  because 
peace  on  the  Indian  frontier  was  not  a  part  of  British  policy  at  this 
time.  From  1771  to  1776,  therefore,  the  devastating  war  went 
on  without  interruption  with  the  Choctaws  having  the  best 
of  the  fighting."  As  a  consequence,  the  Creeks  blamed  their 
defeats  on  the  English  for  failing  to  provide  them  with  necessary 
supplies.  With  such  a  background  of  English  duplicity,  it  was 
natural  that  the  Creeks  consider  thoroughly  every  phase  of 
the  question  before  participating  in  another  military  engagement. 

Assisting  in  the  formation  of  Creek  policy  was  a  third  factor 
—the  encroachments  of  the  whites  upon  Indian  territory,  in  1763 
the  Indians  had  been  conciliated  by  the  enactment  of  the  famous 
“Proclamation  line”  of  that  year,  providing  that  no  land  grants 
be  made  beyond  the  Appalachian  watershed  and  that  land  pur¬ 
chases  be  made  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  royal 
agents.  To  the  Creeks  this  was  a  definite  guarantee  of  the 
British  determination  to  secure  their  sacred  property  rights  for 
them.  Theoretically  sound,  the  plan  resulted  in  Creek  discon¬ 
tent  for  despite  royal  orders  and  statutes  the  steady  westward 
push  of  the  frontiersmen  continued.  Bv  1775  the  Creeks  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  the  English  government 
and  its  agents,  but  the  colonials,  w  ho  were  responsible  for  this 
“manifest  destiny.” 

Despite  the  evidence  in  favor  of  a  strong  active  pro-English 
policy,  careful  consideration  by  the  Creeks  led  them  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  same  results  might  be  obtained  through  a  policy 
of  neutrality.  This  is  the  story  of  their  attempts  to  adhere  to 
that  policy,  until  forced  by  the  English  embargo  on  Creek 
trade  in  1778,  to  participate  actively  and  wholeheartedly  in  the 
Revolution  against  the  colonials. 


•2.  Al(l.'n.  Stuart,  314  31.%. 
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The  Creek  nation®  consisted  of  the  Tuckabatches,  Oakfushie 
and  Mucolasses  of  the  Upper  Towns  and  the  Coweta  and 
('ussita  tribes  of  the  Lower  Towns.^  In  territory,  the  lands  of 
these  tribes  extended  from  the  Ogeechee  to  the  Alabama  rivers 
w  ith  towns  located  primarily  along  the  Coosa,  Oakfushie,  Chat¬ 
tahoochee  and  Flint  rivers.  These  widely  scattered  peoples  were 
loosely  organized  into  a  political  confederacy  for  action  against 
external  aggression.  While  possessing  all  the  outward  mani¬ 
festations  and  appearances  of  unity,  internally  the  greatest  in¬ 
dividualism  prevailed.  It  was  the  privilege  of  every  town  to 
follow  its  inclinations  despite  the  decision  of  the  nation.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  questions  of  policy,  especially  concerning  war, 
complete  unanimitv’  was  seldom  obtained  in  a  town  meeting, 
much  less  in  general  council  of  all  the  Creeks.  In  spite  of  this 
weakness  the  nation  discovered  that  such  a  confederacy  could 
be  a  formidable  weapon  at  the  opportune  moment.®  On  more 


a.  Good  dt'KcriptiiiiiM  of  tbp  Creek  Nation  may  be  found  in  John  It.  Swanton. 
A.'ur/v  Hintory  of  the  Creek  Irnliann  and  their  Keighborn,  Hureau  of  American 
KtbnoloKy,  Ituiietin  73  (WnshiiiKton,  I).  C.  1031!)  ;  Wiliinm  Rnrtram.  Travel* 
Through  Sorth  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Eant  and  IVedf  Florida  (Philadel¬ 
phia,  17!tl)  ;  JameM  Adair,  The  Ilintorg  of  the  American  Indian*  .  .  .  (London, 
177.">)  :  Kenjamiii  Ilawkinx,  .4  Sketeh  of  the  Creek  Country,  i79ft-i79i,  in  the 
Georgia  llinlorieal  Society  ColleetionH,  III  (Savannah,  1S48)  ;  Charles  C.  Jones. 
Jr..  Antii/uitie*  of  the  Southern  Indian*  partieularly  of  the  Georgia  tribe*  (New 
York.  1S7.3)  ;  Bernard  Romans,  .4  Concine  h'atural  Ui*tory  of  Ea»t  and  Went 
Florida  (New  York,  177.'>)  ;  .\lbert  S.  Uatebett,  A  Higration  Legend  of  the  Creek 
Indian*  (Philadelphia,  1KK4). 

4.  Creek  towns  consisted  of  a  succession  of  villat'es  or  neighborhoods  scattered 
through  the  wtsids  and  along  the  streams.  The  unit  of  such  a  t«>wn  was  a  group 
of  houses  owntMl  liy  women  of  one  clan  from  whom  descent  was  taken.  Swanton, 
Creek  Indian*,  170;  Gatcliett.  Migration  Legend,  l‘J0-l‘J3.  The  larger  or  old 
ttiwns  generally  ruled  «iver  the  smaller  towns  and  alone  sent  representatives  to 
the  general  councils.  Hawkins,  Creek  Country,  37.  In  1732.  the  territory  of  the 
Creek  confederacy,  incluiling  the  Semlnoles.  was  generally  considered  to  be 
iMUinded  “on  the  west  by  a  ridge  that  separates  the  waters  of  the  Tomblgbee 
from  those  of  the  .\labnma.  on  the  north  by  the  t'herokees.  on  the  northeast 
by  .Savannah  and  on  every  other  (piarter  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  (Julf."  Jones. 
A  ntiguitie*,  .3-4.  When  the  country  became  settled  and  white  encroachments  be¬ 
gan,  treaties  were  made  with  the  Creeks.  Such  negotiations  generally  providetl 
for  liberal  cessions  of  lantl  on  the  part  of  the  red  men.  ('onse<iuently.  as  the 
years  jmssed,  the  Creek  lands  diminished  in  extent.  Hawkins.  Creek  Country,  13. 

3.  'I'here  Is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  confetlera- 
tion.  It  was  of  the  loosest  kind  for  there  was  no  central  authority.  All  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  a  d«*centrallz«sl  form  of  government  were  readily  apparent.  But  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Influence  wielded  by  it  was  enormous.  The 
Cre«‘ks  were  always  able  to  hold  out  the  possibility  of  a  united  Creek  Nation. 
In  military  effectiveness  the  Creeks,  though  as  numerous  as  any  nation  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  were  Inferior  to  the  tribes  composing  the  Iroquois  confed¬ 
eracy.  Individually,  a  Creek  warrior  was  able  enough,  but  as  a  nation  they 
were  notoriously  undisciplined.  As  a  consequence,  the  war  parties  were  generally 
small  bands  of  marauders  in  search  of  plunder.  However,  from  the  leadership 
which  the  Creeks  assumed  among  the  nations  of  the  Southeast,  it  may  be  said 
that  their  dominance  was  something  more  than  mere  fiction.  They  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  Indian  and  wliite  alike  as  the  most  powerful  tribe  in  the  South.  Corry, 
Indian  Affair*  in  Georgia.  (>9;  Swanton,  Creek  Indian*,  323-324;  (latchett.  Mi¬ 
gration  Legend,  1(58-170;  John  Walton  Caughey,  UcOillirray  of  the  Creek*  (Nor¬ 
man,  Oklahoma,  19381,  6-7. 
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than  one  occasion  its  weakness  proved  paradoxically  to  be  its 
strength. 

The  Creeks  had  earlv^  acquired  an  ascendancy  among  the 
Southern  Indians  that  proved  to  be  of  immense  value  in  the  diplo¬ 
matic  activities  in  vv  hich  they  became  engaged.  The  domination 
was  due  in  part  to  their  central  position  among  the  Choctaws, 
Cherokees,  and  Chickasaws;  their  numerical  superiority'*;  and  the 
influence  and  power  of  their  informal  confederation.  Jealous  of 
their  lands  and  endeavoring  constantly  to  enlarge  their  territory 
by  conquest,  this  tribe  spread  terror  among  the  frontiersmen  and 
other  Indians  with  whom  they  waged  almost  ceaseless  war.' 
Even  though  there  was  no  united  ^uthern  Indian  confedera¬ 
tion,**  the  Creeks  were  conscious  of  their  own  strategic  value. 
To  hold  this  influence  it  was  imperative  that  they  secure  a 
reliable  source  from  which  ammunition  and  supplies  might  be 
obtained.  These  essentials  were  absolutely  necessary  to  their 
existence  as  a  nation. 

By  1774  the  Creeks  had  failed  completely  in  their  war  against 


6.  Tho  number  of  Creek  wnrriors  oeensloneil  much  comment  from  those  who 
were  concerned  over  their  military  HtreiiKtii.  Because  of  tlie  lack  of  official 
statistics,  various  estimaf<%  of  Creek  “pun  men”  have  been  made.  In  attempt inp 
to  arrive  at  some  fairly  accurate  conclusion,  the  fipures  of  all  those  contem¬ 
poraries  makinp  any  mentioti  of  the  numerical  strenptli  of  the  Creeks  are  here 
examined.  James  Adair  in  his  AmiTirnn  IntlintiM,  247.  said  "this  nation  Is  pi-n- 
eraliy  computed  to  consist  of  alKOit  aoOO  men  fit  to  bear  arms".  James  VV’lilte 
in  a  letter  to  Henry  Knox.  May  24.  17S7,  contends  “the  strenpth  of  these  In¬ 
dians  is  about  tMKKt  pun-men  mostly  well  armed  with  rifies”.  Walter  Lowrle 
and  Matthew  St.  Clair  Clarke,  eds..  Amcriran  fitatr  Papt-rn,  Indian  Affairn 
(Washinpton,  1832),  I.  l.’i.  Accordinp  to  John  Forl)es.  Colonel  Hawkins  was 
confident  that  the  effective  force  of  the  Creek  confederacy  numbered  4, .'>00, 
while  IVdro  Oliver  claimed,  after  considerable  investipation,  there  were  9.700. 
A  Journal  of  John  Korl>es.  May,  1803.  in  Florida  Ifintorical  Focirtft  Quarterly, 
IX,  279.  Marbury  estimated  the  ('reeks  at  3,C0r>  in  1792,  and  McGillivray  be- 
lieve<l  there  were  between  5,000  and  0,000  exclusive  of  the  Semlnoles.  Henry 
Schoolcraft.  Archive*  of  Aboriginal  Knotcledge  I  Philadelphia,  1805).  V,  263; 
Swanton.  Creek  Indian*,  437-438.  Willie  Jones  In  a  letter  to  Caswell,  June  2. 
1770.  tsdieved  the  numl)er  to  be  from  4,(M»0  to  5.(»00.  Walter  Clark,  ed.,  ftlata 
Record*  of  'North  Carolina  ((bddshoro.  X.  C..  I!t07),  XXII,  742-744.  Included  in  a 
letter  to  T(twnshend  was  the  fipure  6.<M»0  Creek  pun-men.  Public  Record  Office, 
Colonial  Office  (cited  hereafter  as  PRO,  CO)  series  5,  volume  82,  Brown  to 
Townshend.  January  12.  1783.  From  these  statistics  a  mean  averape  would 
place  the  warriors  at  S.-IOO. 

7.  The  principal  motives  for  Indian  wars  penerally  revolved  around  such 
issues  ns  scalps,  slaves,  plunder  and  land  encroachments,  (’’onsclous  of  their 
preat  power,  the  Creeks  were  not  very  particular  In  findinp  caiies  or  advancinp 
reasons  f«>r  acts  of  appression.  Gatchett,  Migration  Legend,  158-160,  164-168: 
Bartram,  Travel*,  208. 

8.  The  Southern  Indians  had  never  formed  a  confederation,  althouph  In  1774- 
1775,  the  Shawnee  were  still  urpinp  the  Creeks.  Choctaws,  and  ('herokees  to 
unite  with  them  in  a  war  apainst  Virpinia.  PRO,  CO  5-76,  John  Stuart  to  Earl 
of  Dartmouth.  January  3,  1775,  February  13,  1775.  These  Public  Record  Office, 
Colonial  Office  papers  are  British  transcripts  In  the  Library  of  Conpress.  Series 
5.  volumes  70-82  contain  the  oripinal  correspondence  of  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  the  officers  of  the  Southern  Indian  Department.  It  is  our  most  valuable 
source  for  the  Indian  activities  diirinp  the  period  of  the  Revolution.  .-Mthouph 
there  are  a  few  letters  from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  Indian  campaigns  and 
policies  are  recorded  by  the  British  agents. 
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the  Choctaws,  and  they  knew  it.  To  eradicate  themselves  with¬ 
out  too  much  loss  of  prestige  was  their  concern.  Then,  too, 
most  of  the  nation  was  restless  and  discontented  over  the  con¬ 
stant  intrusions  of  the  whites  on  their  territory.  Protests  had 
been  made,  but  the  British  had  done  nothing.  Because  of  clash¬ 
ing  interests  trade  had  long  since  dwindled  to  a  mere  trickle. 
Commercial  intercourse  with  the  Americans  was  out  of  the 
question.  The  non-importation  agreement  had  seen  to  that. 
With  war  clouds  looming  on  the  horizon,  the  only  plan  of 
action  for  the  Indians  was  a  temporary  rapprochement  with 
the  British.  Efforts  were  made  toward  that  end  in  1774-1775. 
In  return  for  promises  of  arms,  ammunition  and  supplies,  the 
Creek  chiefs  readily  gave  John  Stuart,®  the  British  Superintend¬ 
ent  for  Indian  Affairs  in  the  Southern  district,  assurance  of 
their  loyalty  and  affection.*®  Apparently  both  sides  were  pleased 
with  this  paper  cooperation. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  April,  1775,  the  shot  was  fired  that  echoed 
around  the  world.  The  news  of  Lexington  and  the  minutemen 
did  not  reach  all  the  Creeks  until  July  15,  1775.  Then  in  a 
meeting  with  David  Taitt,  one  of  Stuart’s  deputies,  at  Little 
Tallassie,  the  Creek  capitol,  the  tribes  were  told  of  the  out¬ 
break  of  hostilities.  Recovering  from  their  astonishment  at  the 
sudden  development,  the  Upper  Creeks  “promised  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  keep  their  people  quiet.”**  This  was  contingent 
of  course  upon  the  receipt  of  an  adequate  quantity'  of  ammuni¬ 
tion.  The  Lower  Creeks  were  somewhat  cooler  m  their  reply 
to  Taitt,  although  they,  too,  agreed  to  remain  neutral.  Both 
tribes  did  express,  however,  their  disapproval  of  the  Americans 


9.  Stuart,  a  natiVp  of  Scotland,  merchant  of  Charleston,  officer  of  the  South 
Carolina  provincial  troops  during  the  French  and  Indian  var,  displayed  some 
ability  in  the  management  of  Inilians  In  17K2 ;  and.  as  a  consetiuence.  succeeded 
E<lmond  Atkin  to  the  Southern  spuerintendency.  By  1705  he  had  obtained  full 
imperial  status  for  his  department  and  five  years  later  he  was  appointed  council¬ 
lor  extra-ordinary  to  all  the  Southern  provinces  to  advise  them  on  Indian  affairs. 
Durinc  the  next  five  years  he  extende*!  his  Influence  widely.  Until  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  he  managed  with  considerable  success  the  conflictinK  interests  that  pre- 
vaile<l  in  his  district.  Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  ‘Mohn  Stuart",  In  Dumas  Malone,  ed.. 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography  (New  York.  1930),  XVIII,  172-173;  Alden, 
Btunrt ;  Philip  M.  Hamer.  "John  Stuart’s  Indian  Policy  durini;  the  Early  Months 
of  the  American  Revolution”,  in  Jfi«si«*ippt  Valley  Historical  Reriev,  XVII, 
351-,356 ;  Georpe  B.  Hackson.  "John  Stuart.  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
the  Southern  District",  in  Tennessee  Historical  Magazine,  111,  165-191. 

10.  PRO,  CO  5-76.  David  Taitt  to  Stuart.  April  14.  1775.  In  this  letter  Taitt 
told  the  Superintendent  that  the  Pumpkin  Kinp  had  just  returned  from  Palla- 
chokola,  where  all  the  head  men  from  the  Cussitas  and  Euffallies  had  assembled 
for  the  Acorn  dance.  Moreover.  Stuart  was  assured  that  the  Indians  paid  no 
attention  to  reports  or  talks  "broupht  into  the  Nation  by  any  bad  people."  Much 
to  his  relief  the  chiefs  conended  the  Spanish  were  amonp  those  whose  messapes 
were  Ipnored. 

11.  PRO.  CO  5-76.  Taitt  to  Stuart,  dated  Little  Tallassie,  August  1.  1775. 
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for  fighting  against  the  King  and  intercepting  their  ammunition. 
In  fact,  word  got  around  Little  Tallassie  that  unless  supplies 
and  ammunition  were  not  received  immediately  the  Indians 
would  march  against  the  frontier.  It  was  only  a  threat.  But  it 
was  sufficient  warning  for  Taitt,  who  sent  to  Mobile  for  powder 
and  ball.^"  Appeased  momentarily  by  this  stop-gap  procedure, 
the  Creeks  nevertheless  looked  for  larger  supplies  of  military 
essentials  by  which  their  difficulties  might  be  alleviated. 

While  the  Creeks  were  contemplating  their  course  of  action 
in  the  summer  of  1775,  the  English  were  seeking  to  define 
their  Indian  policy.  It  was  this  ability  to  maintain  commercial 
relations  with  their  cheap  goods,  their  excellent  Indian  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  sympathetic  traders  in  Creek  country',  and  to 
act  as  protector  against  the  encroachments  of  the  colonists  that 
accounts  in  a  large  measure  for  British  dominance  in  the  years 
of  the  Revolution.  Despite  these  very*  important  initial  advan¬ 
tages,  England  labored  under  continual  difficulties.  Parliamentarx’ 
debates  pointed  out  that  their  expense  as  allies  would  far  out¬ 
weigh  any  military  assistance  they'  might  perform.  But  still  the 
thought  remained  that  a  Southern  campaign  could  not  be  planned 
without  the  assistance  of  the  powerful  Creeks.'^ 

British  Indian  policy  evolved  slowly.  A  rumor  that  they' 
planned  to  use  the  Indians  against  the  colonists  came  to  Stuart’s 
attention  in  1775.^*  He  immediately'  informed  the  Americans 
that  English  policy'  went  only  as  far  as  “securing  the  friendship 
and  affection  of  the  Indian  nations  and  preventing  jealousies 
arising  from  their  encroachments  and  mutual  violences.”  There 
was  no  valid  foundation  for  the  charge  that  the  British  were 
seeking  to  arouse  the  Indians.  Nor  had  Stuart  received  any 
orders  that  might  be  interpreted  along  these  lines.^'*  By  mid¬ 
summer  the  situation  as  w'ell  as  the  policy  had  changed.  On 
August  2,  1775,  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth,  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  wrote  General  Thomas  Gage,  British  Commander- 
in-chief,  that  “the  steps  which  y'ou  say  the  rebels  have  taken 
for  calling  on  the  assistance  of  the  Indian  leave  no  room  to 
hesitate  upon  the  proprietary'  of  y'our  pursuing  the  same  meas- 

12.  PRO,  CO  5-70,  Taitt  to  Stuart.  AuRust  1,  1775. 

1.3.  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  "The  Employment  of  Indian  .Xuxiliaries  In  the 
.\merienn  War."  English  Historical  Rerievr,  II,  7(>!l-727  ;  Walter  II.  Mohr,  Fed¬ 
eral  Indian  Relations,  1774-1789  (Phlladelidiia,  193.3),  37-39. 

14.  PRO,  CO  5-70,  Stuart  to  Dartmouth,  July  21,  1775;  Hamer,  “Stuart’s 
Indian  Policy.”  XVII,  351-3,50. 

15.  Peter  Force,  ed..  American  Archives,  Fourth  Series  (Washington,  18.37- 
1840)  II,  1081-1082,  Stuart  to  the  Committee  of  Intelligence  of  Charleston, 
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ure.”**  Shortly  after  this,  Stuart  received  instructions  from  Gage 
relative  to  Indian  policy.  Ammunition  was  being  sent  from 
I'ngland  “to  supply  the  Indians  .  .  .  and  bind  them  more  firmly 
to  you  .  .  .  for  every  exertion  must  be  made  on  the  side  of  the 
government.”  Gage  also  advised  the  use  of  the  Indians  at  the 
opportune  moment,  contending  that  the  Americans  had  used 
the  savages  against  the  British  at  Boston.^^  Thus,  while  Stuart 
was  supplying  the  Creeks  with  ammunition  for  hunting  and 
defensive  purposes,  his  superiors  were  formulating  an  aggres¬ 
sive  scheme  of  Indian  action,  which  would  involve  them  in 
militar)'  campaigns.  Stuart  was  unwilling  to  endorse  such  a 
policy.  He,  therefore,  placed  a  milder  interpretation  upon  the 
instructions  holding  that  the  “Creeks  could  be  used  in  sup¬ 
pressing  the  rebellion  when  occasion  arises,  but  that  no  indis¬ 
criminate  attacks  to  be  made  on  frontier  inhabitants.”^* 

The  colonists,  too,  realized  the  importance  of  the  Indians, 
particularly  the  difficulties  of  keeping  them  neutral.  America 
had  no  hope  of  maintaining  friendly  relations  with  the  Creeks 
unless  they  were  furnished  with  sufficient  quantities  of  guns, 
powder  and  commercial  goods.  However,  the  question  of  se¬ 
curing  these  materials  and  the  appointment  of  responsible  agents 
to  administer  their  distribution  in  Creek  territory  presented 
insurmountable  problems.  How  too  could  the  Americans  com¬ 
bat  the  argument  of  the  frontiersmen  for  more  western  lands? 
Answers  had  to  be  found  for  these  questions,  if  the  Indians  w'ere 
to  be  secured  as  allies  or  neutrals.  Flatterv’  and  rum  might  be 
used  on  the  Creeks  if  gunpowder  and  articles  of  trade  were 
lacking. 

Prior  to  July  i,  1775,  there  had  been  considerable  uncertainty 
in  the  colonies  about  Indian  responsibiIitv\  But  on  that  date 
('ongress,  in  an  official  statement,  announced  a  definite  policy. 
It  was  decided  that  “in  case  any  agent  of  the  ministry'  shall 
induce  the  Indians  to  commit  actual  hostilities  against  these 
colonies  or  to  enter  into  an  offenswe  alliance  with  the  British 
troops,  thereupon  the  colonists  ought  to  ayail  themselves  of  an 
alliance  with  such  Indian  nations  as  will  enter  into  the  same.”** 

Ift.  Ibid.,  III.  6.  Dartmouth  to  Oafre.  Aupust  2.  177.5. 

17.  PRO,  CO  5-7fi.  Gajro  to  Stuart.  Septpmber  12,  177.’'t. 

18.  PRO,  CO  5-77.  Stuart  to  Taitt.  Dpoombpr  15,  1775.  Other  lettera  briUR- 
InR  out  the  same  thnuKht  are  PRO,  CO  5-77.  Stuart  to  Cameron,  December  16, 
1775,  and  Stuart  to  Sir  Henry  t'llnton,  March  15,  1776. 

19.  WorthlnRton  Chauncey  Ford,  ed.,  Jnumalu  of  the  Continental  CongreB*, 
1775-1780  ( VVaabinKton,  1904-1937),  il,  123,  Minutes  of  Congress,  Saturday, 
July  1,  1775. 
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In  addition.  Congress  established  three  Indian  departments. 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Creeks  was  to  be  handled  by  the  Southern 
department.  Nomination  of  the  commissioners  was  to  be  left 
to  the  South  Carolina  Committee  of  Safety.  The  commissioners’ 
most  important  task  was  to  obtain  Indian  neutrality  in  the  war. 
In  securing  this,  they  were  to  “have  powxr  to  treat  with  the 
Indians  ...  to  preserv’e  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Indian 
and  to  prevent  their  taking  part  in  the  present  commotions.” 
These  officials  were  also  to  have  the  assistance  of  “gentlemen 
of  influence  among  the  Indians  in  whom  they  can  confide  and 
aejents  residing  in  or  near  the  Indians  to  watch  the  conduct  of 
the  superintendents  and  their  emissaries”.^®  Cost  of  supporting 
the  Indians  as  allies  and  the  inability  of  the  colonies  to  furnish 
adequate  supplies  were  influential  factors  in  the  formulation 
of  this  policy  of  neutrality.  In  their  attempt  for  Creek  support, 
the  Americans  had  to  contend  with  a  superior  British  Indian 
organization,  Stuart’s  influence,  the  annual  presents  of  the  min¬ 
istry  and  the  encroachments  of  the  frontiersmen  on  Creek 
territor\'. 

Despite  these  tremendous  advantages  the  Americans  valued 
Creek  loyalty  so  highly  that  they  immediately  directed  their 
efforts  to  secure  it.  As  early  as  June,  1775,  the  Lower  Creeks 
listened  to  a  talk  of  the  American  agent,  George  Galphin,^^ 
who  said  that  the  action  of  King  George  had  caused  him  to 
align  himself  with  the  colonials.  According  to  the  message, 
Galphin  “held  himself  up  as  the  successor  to  Stuart,”  when 
that  revered  man  should  die.  Nor  was  this  idle  talk  for  reports 
had  been  circulating  for  some  time  that  the  Superintendent  was 


20.  Ihid.,  II.  174-170.  Minutes  of  Conpress.  Wertnesdny,  July  12,  1775. 

21.  Geortie  Gali>hin  wns  one  of  tin*  three  men  appointed  coniparntiveiy  early 
in  the  war  by  the  Charleston  Committee  of  Intelligence  to  take  charce  of  all 
relations  with  the  Creeks.  His  extensive  Influence,  ac(|Uire<l  over  a  period  of 
hirty  years  as  an  Indian  trader,  did  much  to  restrain  the  activities  of  the 
Cret'ks  and  also  to  (irevent  the  British  from  ohtainint;  the  complete  cooperation 
of  the  wliole  nation.  Although  unenthusiastic  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  he 
soon  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  task  ahead  and  plunged  into  it  with  fore¬ 
sight  and  industry.  In  a  letter  to  Barnard.  Galphin  said.  “I  was  sorry  inde¬ 
pendence  was  declare<i  for  1  was  still  in  hopes  affairs  would  be  settled  but  now 
all  is  over.  ...  1  wish  that  they  were  in  Hell  what  was  the  means  of  so  many 
brave  men  being  killed  and  God  knows  when  there  will  be  an  end  to  it  now  as 
there  is  indepenilency  de<dared.‘’  PRO,  CO  ,'>-7S.  Galphin  to  Barnard.  August 
IS.  1776.  Gorge  Galphin's  commercial  transactions  extended  to  Charleston. 
Savannah,  St.  Augustine  and  Mobile,  while  his  home  Silver  Bluff,  situated  on 
the  Carolina  side  of  the  Savannah  River  below  Augusta,  was  the  depot  for 
supplies  to  the  west  and  consequently  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance. 
Here  the  annual  royal  presents  to  the  Indians  were  frequently  distrlhuttsl ;  here 
I)4>lts  were  traded  for  manufactured  goods  and  traders  departed  for  the  Indian 
country  well  su|i)>Iied  with  goods  for  barter;  and  here  was  the  constant  arrival 
an<l  departure  of  those  frontier  pisfple  in  their  ceaseless  exchange  for  supplies. 
Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  The  llittory  of  Georgia  (Boston,  1883),  II.  137-1.38. 
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near  death.  The  Creeks  also  learned  that  “the  Americans  had 
quarreled  with  the  King  because  he  wanted  to  withdraw  the 
trade  from  the  Indians.”  Completely  disillusioned  with  “the 
lying  talk,”  the  Cussetah  King  explained  that  only  when  he 
was  assured  of  Stuart’s  death  would  he  “look  for  new  friends.” 
In  the  interim  the  Indians  determined  to  heed  only  those  talks 
received  through  English  channels.-*  Galphin  ignored  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  CJussetah  King.  He  realized  the  vulnerability  of 
the  Creeks  and  the  imponance  of  trade  in  the  formation  of 
Indian  opinion.  In  line  with  the  Congressional  policy  of  July, 
1775,  of  securing  and  prescr\ing  the  friendship  and  neutrality 
of  the  Indian,  traders  were  dispatched  with  ammunition  for 
the  Creeks.  I'hese  merchants  were  welcomed  with  open  arms. 
Not  only  were  the  Indians  short  of  this  necessity,  but  it  was 
just  about  this  time  that  the  long  awaited  supply  of  British  gun 
powder  sent  by  Stuart  had  been  seized  by  colonial  troops.®^ 
Although  momentarily  satisfied  with  the  American  presents, 
the  Creeks  could  not  permanently  depend  upon  colonial  re¬ 
sources.  But  even  so,  Galphin’s  gesture  did  create  some  discon¬ 
tent  against  the  British  among  several  of  the  towns. 

Both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  in  September,  1775,  sent 
talks  to  the  British.  In  these  the  chiefs  reiterated  their  original 
contention  that  the  Indians  wanted  no  part  in  the  Revolution. 
But  they  were  concerned  and  puzzled,  too,  over  the  short¬ 
age  of  supplies,  which  the  Creeks  thought  inexhaustable.  The 
Lower  Towns  asked  that  the  “old  white  trading  road”  be  opened, 
while  Emistisiquo,  an  Upper  Creek  chief,  speaking  for  the 
Upper  Towns,  informed  Stuart  that  St.  Augustine  was  too  far 
distant  for  satisfactory  mercantile  relations.-*  Generally  though, 
the  Indians  were  friendly  to  England.  Taitt  believed  they  would 
remain  that  way  unless  the  colonial  agents  “drive  them  into  con¬ 
fusion  with  their  talks.”-’  To  guard  against  this  Henry'  Stuart, 
brother  of  the  Superintendent,  w  as  appointed  as  special  emissary 
to  the  Upper  Creeks,  a  certain  indication  of  increased  English 
activity  to  win  the  Creeks  more  firmly  to  their  cause.  At  Little 
Tallassie  the  Creek  chief  Emistisiquo  met  Henry  Stuart  in  con- 

PRO,  CO  Talk  spiit  Into  the  Cno-k  Nation  by  Galphin  found  in 

the  letter  of  Stuart  to  Dartmouth.  Sepeniber  17,  1775. 

ll.'i.  PRO,  CO  5-77,  Headsmen  and  t'hiefa  of  the  Lower  Creeks  to  Stuart, 
September  ‘JD,  1775;  PRO,  CO  5-76.  Stuart  to  Dartmouth,  October  25,  1775; 
PRO,  CO  5-77,  Taitt  to  Stuart,  September  20.  1775. 

24.  PRO,  CO  5-77,  Emistlsluuo  to  Stuart.  September  20,  1775;  PRO,  CO  5-77, 
Talk  of  Headmen  and  Chiefs  of  the  Lower  Creeks  to  Stuart,  September  29,  1775. 

25.  PRO,  CO  5-77,  Taitt  to  Stuart,  September  20,  1775. 
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ference.  Talks  revolved  about  the  forthcoming  British  military 
enterprises  and  the  part  the  Indians  must  play  in  such  missions. 
Following  this  meeting  a  public  gathering  was  called  for  a 
more  general  talk  by  Stuart.  The  Creeks  were  told  of  the  friend¬ 
liness  of  the  King  and  informed  that  the  lack  of  goods  was  due 
cntirelv  to  the  Americans.  Moreover,  the  Indians  were  advised 
that  if  they  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonists  no  supplies 
would  be  furnished.  They  were  also  warned  “that  an  indis¬ 
criminate  attack  upon  the  Provinces  is  not  meant,  but  to  act 
in  execution  of  any  concerted  plan  and  to  assist  his  Majesty’s 
troops  and  friends  in  destroying  the  rebels  and  bringing  them 
to  a  sense  of  duty.’’^® 

Somewhat  later,  in  fact  on  December  4,  1775,  the  Lower 
Creeks  met  John  Stuart  and  Governor  Tonyn*’  in  general  coun¬ 
cil  at  “the  Cowford.’’-®  Preparations  had  been  made  previously, 
but  because  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  impassable  conditions 
of  the  roads  the  meeting  place  was  changed  from  Picolata  and 
the  time  extended.-®  The  Creeks  were  deeply  impressed  by  the 
speeches,  especially  when  reference  was  made  to  Indian  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  British.  The  point  was  made  that  neither 
Georgia  nor  Carolina  would  be  able  to  manufacture  enough 
Uoods  to  supply  the  Indians  and  hence  would  be  unreliable  if 
depended  upon.  The  Creeks  were  also  warned  of  the  American 
endeavors  to  make  them  “poor”  by  stealing  their  ammunition 
and  stopping  supplies  intended  for  their  use.  After  the  general 
talks  were  concluded,  several  private  conferences  were  held. 
At  these  the  chiefs  expressed  their  loyalty^  and  friendship  for 
th  King.®" 


2(5.  PRO,  CO  5-7C,  Instructions  of  John  Stuart  to  Henry  Stuart,  October 


24.  177.'>. 

27.  In  a  very  leiiKthy  letter  of  December  18,  177.’5,  to  Dartmouth,  Tonyn  maile 
certain  specific  recommenclatloiis  rejiardlni;  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs.  The 
Governor  also  expressed  himself  alsMit  Stuart.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  was  very  jealous  and  showed  “irreat  uneasiness  at  my  influence  with 
the  Indians  for  he  cannot  l>enr  that  anyone  but  himself  should  have  any  conse¬ 
quence  with  tliem.  iTe  wants  to  make  a  wondrous  mystery  and  difficulty  in  it 
when  really  and  truly  there  is  no  mystery  at  all.  Tlie  superintendent  by  the 
ascendency  of  his  agents  established  in  the  Indian  nations  can  easily  Kulde  their 
honor  and  rejrulate  their  pedicy  to  any  degree”.  PRO,  CO  5-556,  Tonyn  to  Dart¬ 
mouth,  December  18,  177,'i. 

28.  Hoth  "the  t'owford”  and  Picolata  were  Creek  meeting  places. 

2!».  PRO.  CO  5-77,  Stuart  to  Taitt.  December  15.  1775  ;  PRO,  CO  5-77,  Stuart 
to  General  Gage,  t(ctoI>er  24.  1775. 

30.  PRO,  CO  .-.-77,  Stuart  to  Dartmouth.  December  17.  1775;  PRO,  CO  5-77, 
Stuart's  talk  to  the  Lower  Cr**eks  at  the  Cowford,  December  4.  177,'..  In  his  talk 
Stuart  emphasized  the  point  that  Oalphin  promised  to  supply  the  Creeks  and 
then  failed  ;  "You  cannot  have  trade  from  Oalphin  until  the  rebels  are  reduced 
to  ohdience  and  reason.  The  sooner  this  is  effected  the  sfwner  you  will  have 
plenty.  .Meantime  I  hope  you  will  listen  to  me  and  no  other.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  get  you  a  trade  from  West  Florida  by  which  your  wants  may  be  supplied”. 
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With  the  advent  of  1776  the  Creeks  eagerly  looked  for  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  their  commercial  difficulties.®^  Ammu¬ 
nition  was  becoming  more  difficult  to  acquire,  and  upon  that 
foundation  rested  the  whole  pyramid  of  Indian  trade.  William 
Panton,®"  a  merchant  in  East  Florida,  succinctly  expressed  this 
when  he  said:  “It  would  be  madness  to  bring  goods  into  the 
Indian  countiA'”  unless  “some  means  can  be  devised  to  supply 
them  with  ammunition  as  by  that  article  alone  they  are  able 
to  pay  for  them.”®®  Although  promises  to  supply  the  Creeks 
had  been  made  by  both  belligerents,  the  English  were  more 
successful  in  carrying  out  their  contract  than  the  Americans. 
I'he  Indians  realized  the  hopelessness  of  obtaining  sufficient 
goods  from  colonial  sources  and  thus  sought  Stuart’s  assistance.®^ 
Such  an  attitude  was  inevitable  for  the  English  naval  blockade 
stopped  the  flow  of  supplies  to  the  colonies  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  conflict.  As  a  result,  while  small  amounts  of  rum,  ammu¬ 
nition  and  tobacco  could  be  furnished,  America  lacked  the 
facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  blankets,  guns,  knives  and 
tomahawks,  articles  essential  for  Indian  trade.  Further  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  friendliness  of  the  Creeks  toward  the  British  were 
other  factors.  The  British  agents  were  more  just  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Creeks  than  were  the  colonists.®"'  Then,  too,  the 
Indians  did  not  want  the  annual  presents  from  King  George 
internipted.  A  final  consideration  proved  to  be  the  natural  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  Creeks  for  the  Americans.  Notwithstanding  the 
Indian  treaties  many  frontiersmen  penetrated  into  Indian  coun¬ 
try  to  take  up  claims.  The  Indians  thus  looked  upon  the  colonies 


31.  I’KO,  f'O  .l-.Vifi.  Tonyn  to  Dartmoutb,  February  16,  1776.  Tonyn  claimed 
that  the  Indiana  were  diatresseil  for  want  of  Huppliea. 

.'ta.  Itorn  in  Seotiand.  I’anton  eniiurattKi  to  ('harleaton,  where  he  obtained 
a  South  t'andina  land  jerant  and  was  for  aeveral  years  a  member  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  firm  of  .M«M»re  and  I’anton  of  Savannah.  From  177.j-17K4  he  was  in 
East  Florida,  where  he  orKanized  with  Thomas  Forbes  the  firm  of  I’anton, 
Fttrbes  and  Company.  By  means  of  this  trading  house  he  built  up  a  valuable 
business  and  influence  with  the  Creeks.  From  17S4-1801,  the  firm,  now  I'anton. 
I.eslie  and  ('ompany,  continued  the  Indian  trade.  This  business  house  was  under 
Spanish  pndection  until  17U.’>,  when  the  monopoly  came  to  an  end  with  the 
sitrninf;  of  the  treaty  of  San  l^renzo.  In  the  words  of  Elizabeth  West,  I’anton 
“was  exceptional  in  business  ability  and  resourcefulness,  hot  tempered  and  in¬ 
sistent  upon  his  own  ri>;hts  yet  diplomatic,  careful  in  money  matters  yet  fren- 
eroiis,  and  loyal  to  friends  and  principle”.  He  was  one  of  the  must  forceful  and 
influential  characters  on  the  Southern  frontier  durint;  the  last  decade  of  the 
einhtwnth  century.  Elizabeth  H.  West.  "William  I’anton,”  in  Dictionary  of 
.4mfrienn  Biouraphy,  XIV.  I99-2tM) ;  Marie  Taylor  Greenslade,  "W'llliam  I’anton, 
174.’i-I89I”,  in  Florida  Uintorical  Society  Quarterly,  XIV,  107-129. 

33.  P/fO,  CO  5-5.’>6,  William  Panton  to  Tonyn.  January  18,  1776. 

34.  PKO,  CO  r»-77.  Talk  of  the  Lower  Creeks  to  Stuart,  March  2.3.  1776; 
P/t(t,  CO  .7-94.  Emistisiquo  to  Stuart,  March  2.  1776;  PKO,  CO  5-77,  Stuart  to 
Dartmouth,  January  19,  1776. 

35.  Davis,  “Indian  Auxiliaries,”  II,  709-727. 
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as  more  aggressive  than  the  British.  Although  encouraged  by 
the  Indian  attitude,®®  Stuart’s  hands  were  tied.  The  usefulness 
of  Charleston,  Savannah  and  Augusta  as  supply  depots  had 
ceased.  The  lack  of  a  satisfactory  trading  post  and  the  fear 
that  supplies  landed  in  Georgia  would  be  captured  led  to  orders 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  manufactured  goods  to  any  part 
of  North  America  without  special  ministerial  permission.®’  Such 
a  policy  delayed  the  shipment  of  Indian  goods  and  further  com¬ 
plicated  the  trading  problem.  In  an  effon  to  rectify  the  situation 
the  Creeks  asked  that  a  store  be  opened  at  Pensacola.  Here  trade 
might  be  carried  on  with  little  interference.®'^ 

In  the  meantime  the  Creek  chieftains  had  received  word  from 
the  colonial  commissioners  of  the  Southern  Indian  department 
to  be  present  at  a  general  meeting  at  Augusta  on  May  i,  1776.®® 
Emissaries  of  Galphin  promised  them  ammunition,  liquor  and 
other  presents  to  attend  the  Congress.^®  Not  to  be  outdone 


36.  In  the  letter  to  Dartmouth,  Tonyn  ably  aiima  up  the  whole  question  of 
Creek  affairs :  “It  is  absolutely  requisite  to  take  consiflerable  notice  of  the  In¬ 
dians  at  this  juncture,  Impressinp  upon  them  the  Ideas  of  n  formed  system.  The 
Indians  at  this  time  are  ready  to  Join  the  Knplish  forces  btit  If  no  warlike 
operations  are  put  In  apitation  In  the  South  a  drowsy  inactive  state  results. 
Merely  for  want  of  f»»rce8  they  are  unable  to  make  a  favorahie  excursion  in 
support  of  Rnpland.  I  cannot  puess  what  chanpe  a  few  months  will  brinp  alMiut. 
TriMips  are  beinp  raised  In  Oeorpla  and  the  rebel  Conpress  even  debated  attack- 
Inp  St.  .\upustlne.  Should  our  communications  with  the  rr*H>ks  be  cut  off  it 
would  mapnify  to  them  the  power  and  force  of  the  rebels.  The  affection  of  the 
Indians  would  be  stappered  preatly  as  a  result  of  this.”  PRO,  CO  5-556,  Tonjrn 
to  Dartmouth,  December  18,  1775. 

37.  PRO,  CO  S-.’i.’iO,  William  I’anton  to  Tonyn.  January  IS,  1776. 

38.  PRO,  CO  5-77.  Talk  of  the  Lower  Creeks  to  Stuart.  March  23,  1776; 
PRO,  CO  5-04.  Rmistisi(|uo  to  Stuart,  March  2,  1776;  PRO,  CO  5-77,  Stuart  to 
Dartmouth.  January  10.  1776. 

30.  Hy  the  fall  of  1775  the  colonial  Indian  department  was  bepinninp  to 
function.  The  Second  Continental  Conpress.  upon  the  nomination  of  the  South 
Carolina  Committee  of  Safety,  had  app<dnted  (leorpe  (lalphin.  Kdward  Wilkin¬ 
son,  and  Robert  Rhea,  all  three  traders,  to  superintend  Indian  affairs  in  the 
South.  William  L.  Saunders.  e«l..  The  Colonial  Rrcordn  of  Sorth  Carolina  (Ra- 
lelph.  1886-1800).  X.  .3.30-331.  Talk  to  the  Cre«"k8  by  the  rel>el  commissioners. 
November  13.  1775.  Soon  thereafter  in  Salisbury,  North  Carolina,  these  three 
merchants  met  with  the  commissioners  of  the  Northern  department  to  decide 
what  measures  should  he  undertaken  with  reparil  to  the  relations  of  the  Southern 
Indians  and  tlie  colonies.  PRO,  CO  5-77,  Stuart  to  Dartmouth.  December  17. 
1775.  While  there  the  commissioners,  on  Novemlier  13,  1775,  sent  word  to  the 
Creeks  promisinp  to  keep  them  supplied  wltli  p««>ds  and  ammunition.  Request 
for  the  meetinp  of  May  1.  1776,  was  also  forward<si  hy  these  commissioners. 
Ibid.,  January  6.  1776.  Cntll  that  time  everythinp  was  to  be  done  to  promote 
harmony  between  all  parties.  PRO,  CO  5-77,  Sir  James  Wripht  to  Stuart,  Decem¬ 
ber  4,  1775. 

40.  PRO,  CO  5-78.  Oalphln  to  Oeorpe  Burpes  (trader  and  apent  In  the  Creek 
Nation)  Aupust  28.  1776;  PRO,  CO  5-78.  (lalphin  to  Barnard.  Aupust  18.  1776; 
PRO,  CO  5-78.  Talk  from  Jonathan  Bryan  to  the  Crei-ks.  September  1,  1776; 
PRO,  CO  5-78.  Dave  McMurphy  to  John  Burpes  in  Stuart’s  letter  to  (lermain. 
October  26,  1776.  In  this  letter  McMurphy  said:  "A  preat  many  ships  have  pone 
to  look  for  poods  when  they  return  we  will  let  you  know.  In  the  meantime 
David  Holmes  will  pet  p<M>ds  at  I’ensacola  till  we  can  pet  heri>.’’  This  was  no 
doubt  a  hojix  to  make  the  ('reeks  believe  that  the  poods  thev  received  throuph 
Pensacola  were  American  instead  of  British.  PRO,  CO  5-78.  Oalithin  to  the 
('reeks  In  Stuart’s  letter  to  (lermain,  October  26.  1776.  Saunders,  ed..  Colonial 
Rveordn  of  Sorth  Carolina,  XXII,  742-744,  Honorable  Willie  Jones  to  Governor 
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the  English  countered  with  retalitory  measures.**  Despite  this, 
some  of  the  Low-er  Creeks,  impressed  by  Galphin’s  ceaseless 
exenions,  went  to  Augusta.*^  Here  they  learned  that  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  supposedly  had  plenty  of  ammunition  and  would  soon 
have  quantities  of  goods  for  trade.  They  were  warned  that 
following  the  peace  between  the  Creeks  and  Choctaws  the 
Southern  Indians  would  be  sent  against  the  Georgia-Carolina 
frontier.  The  Lower  Creeks  were  told  the  only  feasible  policy 
for  them  was  one  of  strict  neutrality.**  Returning  home  the 
Indians  repeated  these  ideas,  emphasizing  the  point,  that  they 
should  join  neither  side.  .Many  towns  were  thus  confused  as 
to  their  status.  The  unrest  was  short  lived,  however,  for  the 
Creeks  were  soon  reconciled  bv  the  influential  British  agents.** 
Friendship  w  ith  the  English  seemed  about  the  only  course  open 
to  the  red  men.  Leaving  the  real  security  afforded  by  England 
for  American  uncertainty  could  not  be  seriously  considered. 

This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Creek  policy  was 
questioned  by  some  of  the  towns.  Later  in  the  year,  some  of 
the  Cussitas  met  Galphin  at  Silver  Bluff.  Showered  with  gifts 
the  Indians  were  assured  of  future  commercial  intercourse  wdth 
the  colonies.  Large  supplies  of  goods  and  ammunition  had  been 
pouring  into  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  from  the  French  West 
Indies,  thus  enabling  the  American  agents  to  be  optimistic.  The 
Cussitas  also  learned  that  there  would  be  no  goods  at  Pensacola 
as  English  ships  bound  for  that  port  were  being  intercepted. 
These  incidents  so  impressed  the  Indians  they  returned  to  the 
nation  firmly  attached  to  the  American  cause.  Such  develop- 


('aswpll,  June  2,  1776;  PRO,  CO  .’>-94,  Arrhibald  Bullock  to  the  committee  In 
Savannah,  in  Barnard'a  letter  of  July  4,  177*1.  Bulli>ck  contends;  “There  will 
Im'  no  Hupply  of  Koo<l8  from  the  colonies  this  summer.  The  harbors  are  so  shut 
up  that  not  one  of  five  vessels  escape.  .411  we  can  wish  the  Indians  to  do  is  to 
lie  <|uiet  and  not  take  part  on  either  side.”  PRO,  CO  &-77,  Robert  Kae  to  Samuel 
Thomas.  May  .1.  177*1. 

41.  PRO,  CO  5-r»56,  Thomas  Brown  (Captain  of  the  British  rangers  of  East 
Florida)  to  Tonyn,  May  2,  1776.  **n  May  1.  177*1  Taitt  talked  to  the  leading 
chiefs  of  the  Lower  Creeks  in  an  effort  to  prevent  their  attendance  at  Augusta. 
The  deputy  feared  the  outcome  of  such  a  m<>eting  on  the  friendship  between 
the  English  and  the  Nation.  For  he  thought  It  was  the  intention  of  the  “rehels” 
to  take  all  the  Indians  Into  their  pay.  If  It  could  be  possibly  effected.  PRO, 
CO  .'l-.'i56,  Taitt  to  Tonyn,  May  3.  1776.  Taitt's  alarm  was  groundless,  according 
to  Brown,  for  most  of  the  warriors  with  the  exception  of  the  Cowetas.  a  few 
Hitchitas  and  the  Cussitas  had  given  assurance  of  their  friendly  intentions.  PRO, 
CO  .'>-ri.')6.  Brown  to  Tonyn,  May  2,  1776. 

42.  Some  of  the  more  important  headmen  who  attended  the  meeting  were 
Handsome  Fellow.  Beaver  Tooth  and  King  Chaveclay  Warrior.  PRO,  CO  5-77, 
Taitt  to  Stuart,  July  7,  1776. 

43.  Saunders,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  X.  329-330.  Talk  at 
Augusta  by  the  commissioners  to  the  Creeks,  May  1,  1776;  PRO,  CO  5-94,  Gal- 
lihin  to  the  Creeks,  in  Stuart  to  Howe,  August  30,  1776.  These  two  are  identical 
speeches. 

44.  PRO,  CO  5-77,  Taitt  to  Stuart.  July  7,  1776. 
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ments  once  again  opened  the  entire  question  of  Indian  allegiance 
and  policy  to  discussion.  As  a  result  some  of  the  tribes  voiced 
their  position  to  the  British.  Others,  alarmed  over  the  efforts 
of  Galphin  to  alienate  the  red  men,  determined  to  raid  the 
frontiers.  To  carry  out  this  plan  some  of  the  Chehavvs  left  the 
Creek  Nation  under  the  pretense  of  hunting.  At  Fort  Barrington 
on  the  Altamaha  this  tribe  attacked  a  group  of  Georgia  rangers. 
Successful  in  this  assault,  as  well  as  others  against  the  frontier 
communities,  the  Indians  returned  to  their  towns  with  an 
account  of  their  exploits.  As  a  result  the  disaffected  elements 
were  not  long  in  reaffirming  their  allegiance  to  the  crown.*^ 

One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  the  nation  faced  during 
1776  was  their  relationship  to  the  Cherokees.  Stuart  had  begged 
the  Cherokees  to  remain  neutral  in  the  conflict.  But  in  August, 
1776,  emissaries  from  the  Mohawks,  Ottawas,  Delawares  and 
Shaw  nees  arrived  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  w  ith  plans  for  a  con¬ 
federacy  of  all  Southern  and  W  estern  Indians  and  also  with 
reports  of  settlers  “occupying  and  fortifying  the  western  coun¬ 
try.”  The  Cherokees  were  also  informed  that  colonial  forces 
were  gathered  at  frontier  posts,  and  that  the  Americans  had 
attacked  the  Iroquois.  Immediately  the  Cherokees  made  prep¬ 
arations  for  war.  Bodies  of  warriors  were  organized  for  an 
assault  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  and  a  secret  message  was 
sent  to  the  Creeks  asking  for  assistance  in  case  of  an  attack  by 
the  Americans.  W'hen  Emistisiquo  learned  that  Cameron,  the 
Cherokee  agent,  knew  nothing  of  this  dispatch,  he  refused  to 
act  without  definite  orders  from  Stuart.  However  the  Creek 
chief  did  acquiesce  to  the  Cherokee  demands  by  permitting 
his  warriors  to  assist  them.  A  conditional  provision  forced  these 
Creeks  to  contact  Cameron  for  orders  before  undertaking  any 
operation.  As  a  consequence  small  independent  bodies  of  Creeks 
harassed  the  frontier.  Officially,  however,  Emistisiquo  proclaimed 
their  neutrality.  For  this  half-hearted  assistance,  he  demanded 
that  the  Cherokees  protect  the  Loyalists  against  all  depredations. 
In  case  of  misconduct  the  Creeks  planned  to  march  to  the 
Cherokee  towns  to  learn  the  reason  for  such  disorders.  The 
Creeks  were  in  a  strong  position  to  enforce  their  wfill  for  the 
only  trading  path  to  Cherokee  country  lav’  through  their  terri- 

4.5.  PRO.  rn  .’)-78.  Stuart  to  Opminln.  March  10,  1777;  PRO,  CO  Stuart 

to  W’illiutn  Knox  (secretary  to  OermaliO.  March  10,  1777;  PRO,  CO  Stuart 

to  Howe.  March  4,  1777 ;  PRO,  (’O  5-78.  Stuart’s  circular  letter  to  Captains 
Daniel  W’lnJnor,  James  MacDonald  and  Crlsslan  Keynard,  February  9,  1777. 
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tory.^®  The  nation  might  thus  by  economic  strangulation  mold 
Cherokee  policy.  < 

The  appeal  of  the  Cherokees  for  assistance  placed  the  Creeks 
in  a  precarious  situation.  By  accepting  Stuart’s  early  advice  “to 
lie  quiet,’’^’  the  red  men  would  sacrifice  not  only  Cherokee 
friendship,  but  also,  if  that  tribe  were  defeated,  the  military 
effectiveness  of  a  future  Creek-Cherokee  alliance.  It  was  also 
clear  that  individually  each  nation  was  vulnerable  to  attack. 
Then,  too,  if  the  Cherokees  negotiated  with  the  Americans, 
there  was  a  strong  possibility  that  the  Cherokees  would  willingly 
assist  in  a  war  against  the  Creeks.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Creeks  entered  the  struggle  American  public  opinion  was  so 
hostile  that  an  active  campaign  would  be  immediately  launched 
against  them.  Previously  the  Creeks  had  been  warned  of  their 
inevitable  defeat  if  they  followed  the  Cherokees  to  war.^*  Such 
considerations  made  it  imperative  that  the  Creeks  continue 
their  neutral  policy. 

The  favorable  solution  of  the  Creek-Choctaw  war  proved  to 
be  vitally  significant  in  the  formulation  of  Creek  policy.  Dis¬ 
putes  between  Indian  tribes  were  always  difficult  to  settle  and 
this  one  was  no  exception.  Relations  between  the  two  tribes 
prior  to  1765  were  not  of  the  best.  In  fact  a  period  of  continu¬ 
ous  strain  had  existed  for  some  years.  It  was  the  outgrowth 
of  Creek  jealousy  over  the  numerous  English  gifts  and  war 
materials  to  the  Choctaws.  A  strong  united  foe  ready  to  answer 
the  insults,  the  injuries  and  indignities  of  the  past  decades  had 
developed  as  a  threat  to  Creek  power.  Under  such  conditions 
w’ar  seemed  to  be  the  only  solution  for  both  nations.  It  was 
a  sporadic  type  of  warfare  that  lasted  intermittently  from 
1765-1776.  Activities  of  the  English  agents  and  traders  fanned 
the  flame.  Until  1768  the  Creeks  held  their  dominant  position, 
but  in  that  year  the  Chickasaws  joined  the  Choctaws.  The  power 


40.  PRO,  CO  ti-77,  Ilpnry  Stuart’s  acooiint.  AuRUst  25,  1770;  PRO,  CO  5-77, 
Stuart  to  (iprmain.  AiiRust  2.'?.  1770:  PRO,  CO  .5-94.  Stuart  to  Tonyn,  August  30, 
1770 ;  PRO,  CO  5-94,  Stuart  to  Sir  William  Howe,  August  30,  1776. 

47.  Again  and  again  during  latp  1775  and  1776  Stuart  rpiteratpd  his  plan 
that  thp  Indians  should  not  be  uspd  in  an  indiscriminate  attack  upon  the  fron¬ 
tier.  Such  attacks  he  thought  would  serve  to  induce  a  coalition  of  the  colonists. 
Instead  be  contended  the  ('reeks  should  be  used  as  auxiliaries  to  regular  British 
troops.  PRO,  CO  5-77,  Stuart  to  Clinton,  March  15,  1776.  PRO,  CO  5-77,  Stuart 
to  Taitt,  December  15,  1775 ;  PRO,  CO  5-77,  Stuart  to  Cameron,  December  16. 
1775. 

48.  The  majority  of  the  American  people  wanted  a  Creek  war.  If  the  Creeks 
began  hostilities  against  the  colonies,  Galphin  suppostsl  that  within  a  few 
months  5.0(HI  or  0.000  men  could  be  raised  to  go  against  them.  PRO,  CO  5-78,  Gal¬ 
phin  to  Timothy  Barnard,  (trader  in  the  ('reek  Nation)  August  18,  1776. 
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of  this  confederation,  along  with  the  lack  of  gunpowder,  proved 
to  be  too  much  for  the  Creeks,  whose  fortunes  steadily  declined. 
In  1770  the  Creeks  made  peace  overtures  and  the  Chickasaws 
dropped  out.  The  peace  conference  was  unsuccessful,  and  in 
June,  1770,  the  Choctaws  broke  off  negotiations  with  no  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  actions,  except  a  curt  statement  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  been  tricked.^®  VVar  was  consequently  renewed. 
The  British  refused  to  intervene  for  a  number  of  reasons;  first, 
if  peace  should  be  concluded  between  the  Creeks  and  the  Choc¬ 
taws  then  the  two  tribes  might  attack  West  Florida;  second, 
the  struggle  distracted  the  Indians  from  the  Spanish  and,  after 
1775,  American  attempts  to  wean  them  from  the  British;  third, 
Fnglish  opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  peace  on  the  Indian  fron¬ 
tier  had  not  ervstalized  sufficiently.  From  1771-1776,  therefore, 
the  war  between  these  Indian  tribes  went  on  without  interrup¬ 
tion  with  the  Creeks  fighting  a  losing  campaign.  On  numerous 
occasions  the  Creeks  requested  the  mediation  of  Stuart.  Their 
losses  in  manpower  and  trade  were  enormous,  while  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  war  on  their  frontier  towns  made  them  anxious 
for  peace  at  any  price.®'*  By  1775,  unknown  to  the  Creeks, 
Stuart  began  to  reconsider  the  entire  problem  in  light  of  the 
war  with  the  colonies.  He  wrote  to  Gage  in  October,  1775, 
that  it  was  no  longer  a  good  policy  to  “foment  the  differences 
between  the  Choctaws  and  Creeks  for  while  they  continue  at 
war  it  will  be  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  get  the  Creeks 
to  act  for  England.”®* 

In  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  the  Creeks,  it  was  not  until  1776 
that  English  influence  was  used  to  conciliate  the  differences 
between  the  two  tribes.  This  delay  and  indecision  worked  to 
the  detriment  of  the  English.  Eor  not  only  had  the  nation 
refused  to  attack  the  Americans,  but  also  prospects  for  a  South¬ 
ern  Indian  coalition  were  out  of  the  question  prior  to  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  Creek-Choctaw  war.®-  In  the  early  summer  of 

4».  AlilPn,  Stuart,  L'24-22»,  314-3ir>. 

.'■.O.  PRO,  CO  5-77.  Tnlk  from  MnhH  Thlaro  (Socond  mnn  of  the  Little  Tal- 
lassipH)  to  Stuart,  October  20,  1775;  PRO,  VO  5-77,  Taltt  to  Stuart,  October  20. 
177.'i. 

51.  American  Arrhiret,  Fourth  Sericn,  IV,  .317,  Stuart  to  GaKe,  October  3. 
177.'>.  Three  weeks  later  In  a  letter  to  Dartmouth,  Stuart  pointed  out  the  de- 
airability  of  peace:  “While  the  t'reeks  have  such  a  powerful  enemy  at  their 
backs,  they  will  not  willinuly  encoKe  In  distressing  the  relxds ;  whereas,  maklnt; 
peace  for  them  would  be  considered  by  them  a  preat  ohliKation  and  I  couid. 
If  judged  necessary,  prevail  with  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasjiws  to  act  in  con¬ 
junction  with  them  and  the  Cherok»*e8.’’  PRO,  VO  5-70,  Stuart  to  Dartmouth, 
October  25.  1775. 

.52.  PRO,  VO  5-77,  Stuart  to  Dartmouth,  January  6,  1770;  PRO.  VO  5-77, 
Stuart  to  Clinton,  March  15  177(!. 
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1776,  Sninrt,  who  had  been  reluctant  to  intervene  without 
official  sanction,  secured  the  approval  of  Howe  and  Clinton. 
Iminediatelv  he  prepared  to  comply  with  the  Creek  requests.®* 
Hut  the  shortage  of  grain  made  it  expedient  to  plan  the  meeting 
for  the  fall,  when  sufficient  quantities  of  corn  would  be  avail¬ 
able.®^  Final  arrangements  were  completed  and  at  Pensacola 
in  October,  1776,  the  chiefs  of  the  Creeks  and  the  Choctaws 
signed  the  treaty  ending  their  war.®® 

During  the  negotiations  the  two  tribes  vied  with  each  other 
in  strong  declarations  of  attachment  to  England.  Both  the  Chero- 
kees  and  Oeeks  were  warned  of  the  pernicious  effect  the  defeat 
of  either  w  ould  have  on  the  Revolution.  The  Indians  were,  also, 
told  if  thev'  acted  singly  each  nation  would  be  easy  prey  for 
the  Americans.  By  uniting,  however,  both  tribes  might  protect 
their  lands  and  bv  combining  w  ith  the  British  be  instrumental  in 
defeating  the  colonies.®'*  Naturally  the  treatv’  established  peace 
betw  een  the  two  Indian  nations,  but  more  significant  than  this,  the 
Creeks  promised  to  send  immediate  assistance  to  the  Chero- 
kecs.®’  Such  a  policy  was,  however,  inconsistent  wtih  the  In¬ 
dians’  welfare  and  means  of  a  “recreat  w  ith  honor”  was  devised 
for  subsequent  action.  W’ith  the  tribal  war  terminated  the  nation 
was  apprehensive  over  the  recent  colonial  successes,  and  the 


r>a.  PRO,  CO  ri-77,  Stuurt  t«  OporiTP  nprniaJn.  .Tnnp  6,  1770;  PRO,  CO 

Howp  til  Stuart.  May  ‘J3.  1770.  W’rltincr  from  Halifax,  Howp  Ipft  the  dp- 
fiHion  ri-Kardln;;  the  Indian  jipapp  in  the  Suiiprintpndpiifa  hands.  Hp  also  »:avp 
advicp  on  Indian  polipy  :  "By  pvpry  nipans  inruloatp  into  thp  minds  of  thp  Indian 
how  much  it  is  to  thplr  intprpst  to  n-main  stpndy  in  thpir  uttaphmpnt  to 
thp  Kin>;.  Instruct  your  dciiutips  to  convince  them  of  his  love  towards  them, 
of  his  power  and  the  inatdlity  of  the  rebels  to  supply  their  wants  or  supiiort 
their  trade,  of  the  danjrerous  conseiiuences  which  may  attend  the  permission 
of  their  emissaries  to  come  to  their  towns  with  talks  .  .  .  They  must  not  he 
incited  to  Indiscriminate  acts  of  hostilities  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  Provinces 
in  relsdlion”. 

.'i-l.  l‘Ri>,  CO  Stuart  to  Howe.  .\UBUst  30.  1770. 

.Vi.  pro,  CO  .’i-7s.  Stuart  to  tiermain.  Octotier  20.  1770.  In  this  letter  Stuart 
descrihes  tlie  proceedlnits  jirior  to  the  sicninj;  of  the  treaty  In  these  words: 
“Botli  parties  a|ipointed  to  niis*t  in  the  stre«*t  hefore  my  door;  each  jiarty  had 
a  white  flap  .  .  .  and  were  .hiu'hly  painted.  They  haltisl  ahout  .300  yards  from 
each  other,  their  chiefs  sin;;ln)'  the  peace  son^r  and  wavinj;  Eacles’  tails  and 
Swans'  wind's  over  tlieir  heads.  Then  they  he>;nn  to  advance  slowly,  when  at 
a  sittnal  Riven  a  numher  of  youiiR  men  sullied  out  from  each  (lart.v  and  made 
a  sham  fiRht  In  the  sjiace  lietween  them.  At  last  hoth  parties  met  and  after 
salutiiiR  each  other  joined  hands  in  my  presence.  Their  chiefs  then  came  Into 
my  liouse  and  delivered  into  my  hands  two  war  cliihs  painted  red.  as  the  last 
ceremony  of  layinR  down  their  arms;  which  I  promised  to  bury  very  di‘ep  in 
the  Earth  and  made  them  a  short  conirratulatory  speech  on  the  occasion”. 

SO.  PRO,  CO  3-04.  Howe  to  Stuart.  .August  2.3.  1770  and  .lanuary  13.  1777. 

.37.  PRO,  Co  .3-!i4.  (lermain  to  Stuart.  Kebruary  7.  1777.  CommcntiiiR  on 
the  slsnificancp  of  the  treaty,  (iermain  said  :  "3'he  Creeks  will  no  lonRer  hold 
back  assistance  from  the  Chemkees.  W’itli  that  additToii  (ChoctawsI  no  douht 
the  nations  will  find  emiiloyment  for  all  the  force  Carolina  can  raise.  East 
Florida  will  now'  be  safe  from  any  attempt  on  that  ijuarter.  .\n  opportunity  for 
the  inhahitants  to  avail  themselves  of  the  pardon". 
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failure  of  the  British  troops  to  appear.*'’^  The  passage  of  time 
made  the  Indians  more  determined  than  ever  to  wait  for  sup¬ 
port  before  wholeheartedly  engaging  in  the  conflict. 

By  the  second  year  of  the  Revolution  the  Northern  Indians 
had  been  serving  as  auxiliaries  to  the  well  disciplined  English 
armies,  while  in  the  South  the  Creeks  had  been  given  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  a  general  campaign.  This  was  primarily 
due  to  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  small  number  of  British  troops 
stationed  in  the  area,  and  the  inability  of  the  Loyalists  to  assist 
the  Indians.  But  in  January,  1777,  the  Creeks  learned  that 
shortly  the  long  promised  English  military  support  might  be 
expected.^**  Although  the  Creek  chiefs  refused  to  assist  in  any 
united  effort  with  the  Chcrokees,  the  optimistic  outlook  con¬ 
tributed  greatlv’  to  the  decision  of  Emistisiquo  to  send  out 
400  warriors  to  aid  their  Nonhern  neighbors.  Besides  this  under¬ 
taking,  other  operations  in  Florida  and  Georgia  were  planned.®® 
Notwithstanding  their  good  intentions,  the  Creeks,  in  order 
to  carry  out  such  a  policy,  were  depending  upon  support 
from  British  forces.®'  Such  promises  had  little  meaning  as  their 


.'>8.  I'HO,  CO  rt-78,  StHurt  ti)  (Jerinnin.  Ortobfr  afi.  177fi.  With  no  mnny 
factors  aii<l  conflict lii};  lines  of  action  It  was  difficult  for  the  Creeks  to  follow 
a  preconceived  policy  for  any  length  of  time.  Fortunately,  In  order  to  obtain 
commercial  concessions  from  the  .Americans,  the  only  prerequisite  was  neutrality. 
With  respect  to  the  British,  however,  the  situation  was  more  complicatisl.  Eng¬ 
land  provided  the  towns  with  the  vast  bulk  of  su|>plies.  Ft»r  that  concession 
more  than  mere  neutrality  was  expected.  The  ('reeks,  therefore,  found  It  neces¬ 
sary  to  adopt  an  astute  di|domacy,  the  essential  i>art  of  which  was  to  promise, 
in  return  for  mercantile  privilejtes,  support  for  some  definite  line  of  action : 
then  for  some  reason  or  another  to  fail  at  the  reipiired  time  to  furnish  this 
assistant-e.  Faclnjr  each  situation  ns  It  arose,  the  Creeks  playetl  off  each  gov¬ 
ernment  and  thus  with  a  minimum  of  hardship  gained  the  most  desirable  end 
for  their  welfare. 

,'■>!).  PRO,  CO  5-78,  Stuart  t<i  (lermnln.  January  23.  1777.  Stuart  was  firmly 
convinctsl  that  independent  action  by  the  Indians  could  never  perform  any 
effective  service  nor  be  of  any  value.  But  by  cooperating  with  the  British  troops 
under  aide  leaders  much  use  coidd  l>e  made  «if  tlieni.  Stuart  also  believed  that 
the  Inilians  should  he  allowed  to  •>xercise  their  will  on  occasions.  It  was  a  <lnn- 
gerous  policy  to  restrain  them  too  mucli.  Supporting  Stuart’s  plan.  General 
Burgoyne  said  in  a  sjieech  before  Parliament  :  “1  have  Estwmed  the  Indian 
alliance  at  Iwst  a  nei-essary  evil.  I  ever  believed  their  services  to  be  overvalued, 
sometimes  insignificant,  often  barbarous,  always  ca|)ricious;  and  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  them  was  only  justifinl)le  when  by  being  united  to  a  regtilar  army, 
they  could  l»e  kept  under  contrid  and  suhservit-nt  to  a  g<*n»‘ral  system."  Boston 
IruiriK-nilvnt  Chrnnicle,  September  24,  1778.  General  Burgoyne’s  speech  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  May  20.  1778. 

00.  PRO,  CO  5-!»4,  Stuart  to  Howe,  March  4.  1777;  PRO.  CO  5-78.  Stuart  to 
Germain.  .March  10.  1777;  PRO,  CO  ,5-78,  Stuart  to  Knox.  March  10,  1777;  PRO, 
CO  5-!»4,  Howe  to  Tonyn.  January  15.  1777.  Thri>e  liundrtsi  warriors  were  to 
be  directed  towartl  St.  .Augustine  to  act  with  tlie  Seminoles  tinder  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Tonyn.  Several  small  scouting  jiarties  were  to  lie  sent  near  the  Georgia 
frontier  so  that  the  movements  of  the  colonies  might  be  watclietl.  .\t  the  oppor¬ 
tune  time  tile  Creeks  Intended  to  ilrive  off  some  cattle  and  to  capture  a  few 
.Americans.  The  majorit.v  of  the  Nation  were  to  remain  hunting  near  their  vil¬ 
lages.  Hen*  they  would  he  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  opiiose  any  invasion 
and  assist  in  repulsing  any  undertaking  against  Florida,  the  protection  and 
securit.v  of  which  was  Stuart's  most  important  responsibilit.v. 

til.  PRO,  CO  5-557,  Tonyn  to  Stuart.  April  15,  1777.  Despite  the  friendly 
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own  welfare  seemed  to  be  the  Creeks’  only  consideration.  Con¬ 
sequently,  when  the  troops  did  not  appear,  participation  in  the 
projected  campaigns  was  suspended.  The  intended  official  Creek 
action  on  behalf  of  the  Cherokees  failed  ignominiously  too 
because  of  a  shortage  of  provisions.**  On  the  Georgia-Florida 
frontier  conditions  were  slightly  different.  There  small  maraud¬ 
ing  bands  of  Lower  Creeks  and  Seminoles  were  actually  engaged 
in  a  series  of  raiding  expeditoins  under  Tonyn. 

In  spite  of  their  previous  inenness,  all  the  Creeks  were  asked 
to  join  in  the  defense  of  St.  Augustine  in  April,  1777.  On  this 
occasion  the  chiefs  received  word  from  Tonyn,  via  Stuart’s 
deputies,  that  the  Americans  were  making  preparations  to 
invade  Florida.  The  Creeks  were  to  attack  central  Georgia, 
penetrating  if  possible  to  Savannah,  while  the  Lower  Creeks 
were  to  move  toward  St.  Augustine.  The  Cherokees  were  to 
march  against  South  Carolina.  Such  a  united  undenaking  against 
the  frontiers  was  considered  the  most  effective  defense  of  the 
Florida  city.**  But  the  Creeks  were  unreceptive  to  these  over¬ 
tures.  The  scarcity  of  provisions  made  a  500  mile  march  through 
unproduc-tive  countrv'  an  iasurmountable  difficulty.*^  Then, 
too,  with  the  warnings  of  the  Americans  ringing  in  their  ears,*® 
the  Indians  believed  the  risk  too  great  without  supporting 
British  troops  at  Charleston  or  Savannah.**  In  addition,  the 
fear  of  attack  by  frontier  forces  assembled  at  Seneca  and 
Watauga  did  much  to  persuade  them  that  participation  w’ould 


of  the  CreekH.  the  governor  of  Entit  Florida  waa  def'ply  apprphpnalvc^ 
about  their  loyalty,  for  he  had  heard  they  were  not  as  favorably  diapoaed  aa 
Stuart  aeeuied  to  believe.  Biamine  the  aale  of  liquor  fur  thia,  Tonyn  aaid :  “An 
injiidirioua  ftrant  of  lieenaea  to  the  tradera  led  to  an  over-aupply  of  apirita.  By 
debaurhiuK  the  prineiplea  of  the  Indiana  and  keepinft  them  in  a  atate  of  per¬ 
petual  drunkennesa  jtreatly  attributea  to  the  luke  warmneaa  complained  of.” 

tie.  PRO,  VO  .VTH.  Stuart  to  Oermain.  Autniat  22.  1777. 

•el.  PRO,  VO  .’i-.').'>7.  Tonyn  to  Germain.  May  5,  1777;  PRO,  CO  5-94,  Tonyn 
to  Howe,  .\pril  28.  1777.  In  line  with  theae  plana  the  new  military  commander 
of  the  Floridaa.  Auktustine  Prevoat,  preferred  “Keneral  action  to  Incidental  dia- 
treaa”  and  auRKeateil  that  a  cunitreaa  of  all  the  Indiana  be  called.  It  waa  hla 
idea  that  a  proper  exertion  of  larjte  acale  operatitina  by  the  numerous  trlbea 
aurroundinK  the  Southern  coluniea  would  ao<in  reduce  them  to  the  neceaaity  of 
either  aurrenderinc  or  of  propoaini;  acceptable  peace  terma.  PRO,  VO  5-78,  Gen¬ 
eral  .\URuatine  Prevoat  to  Stuart,  June  14,  1777  ;  PRO,  VO  5-78,  Stuart  to  Ger¬ 
main,  AuKuat  22.  1777. 

64.  Stuart  believed  that  “in  our  circumatancea  and  aituatlon,  without  poata 
or  mairazinea  .  .  .  without  any  warlike  apparatua  or  convenience  (treat  bodiea 
of  Indiana  can  not  be  marchetl  .  .  .  thro  a  diatant  country  .  .  .  Our  only  alterna¬ 
tive  ia  to  aend  them  out  in  their  own  way  to  alarm  and  divert  the  attention 
of  the  contiitioua  provincea  and  oblige  them  to  aeek  protection  in  their  atuckadea." 
PRO,  VO  5-78,  Stuart  to  Prevoat.  July  24,  1777. 

65.  Stuart  infnrme<l  Germain  that  "the  rebel  aecret  commlaaariea  among 
the  tradera  and  pack-horaemen  keep  the  C'reeka  In  a  constant  panic  by  telling 
them  of  the  great  Armiea  coming  to  attack  them  from  every  quarter”.  PRO, 
VO  5-78.  Stuart  to  Germain,  June  14,  1777. 

66.  PRO,  CO  5-557,  Taltt  to  Tonyn,  May  23,  1777. 
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be  suicidal.  To  appease  the  British,  the  Creeks  agreed  to  harass 
the  Georgia  frontier  instead.  The  purpose  of  such  a  move  was 
to  draw  American  attention  away  from  St.  Augustine."^  Even 
this  was  limited,  for  the  nation  only  participated  in  sporadic 
excursions  against  American  scouting  parties.*'*^  A  united  under¬ 
taking  of  all  the  Creeks  was  still  out  of  the  question. 

Shortly  after  the  refusal  of  the  Creeks  to  assist  Tonyn,  they 
received  a  message  from  George  Galphin  to  meet  him  at  the 
Ogeechee  for  presents  and  discussions.  As  further  bait  the 
Indians  were  informed  there  were  enough  gifts  for  half  the 
nation.”®  Such  an  offer  was  an  inducement  to  the  Indians  who 
hoped  to  obtain  supplies  and  assurances  of  peace  from  the 
Americans.  This  latter  consideration  was  of  particular  import¬ 
ance  for  the  towns  were  alarmed  over  the  prevalence  of  threat¬ 
ening  colonial  forces  on  the  frontier."®  In  spite  of  this  threat 
and  the  persistence  of  Galphin,  most  of  the  Creek  tribes  re¬ 
fused  to  enter  into  any  negotiations  with  the  Americans.  There 
were  several  exceptions,  however,  for  the  Cussitas,  the  Utchies 
and  Pallachintas  did  proceed  to  the  Ogeechee  where  they  were 
met  bv  Galphin  and  escorted  to  Charleston.^'  At  this  meeting 
the  towns  were  promised  trade  and  forgiveness  for  past  offenses, 
provided  of  course  that  thev  agree  to  strict  neutrality.  More¬ 
over,  specific  instructions  were  received  regarding  the  dis- 


r.7.  PKO.  ro  .V5ri7.  McIntosh  to  Tonyn,  May  eft,  1777;  PRO.  ro  .'»-.'>.%7.  Taltt 
to  Tonyn.  May  I’.'I.  1777;  PRO,  ro  .'i-.'..57.  Stuart  to  Tonyn.  July  ei.  1777:  PRO. 
ro  .1-78.  Taitt  to  Stuart.  July  le,  1777.  Captain  William  McIntoHli  was  a  Ilritlsh 
Indian  aKcnt.  He  was  the  son  of  Captain  John  McIntosh,  whose  family  had 
lived  In  (ieor);ia  for  some  time.  The  Mclntosh)‘s  played  important  roles  in  the 
revolutions  of  1715  and  1745.  Edward  Jenkins  Harden,  Life  uj  Orurge  il.  Tntup 
(Savannah,  IS.lft),  7-8. 

<58.  PRO,  ro  5-7ft.  Stuart  to  Germain,  October  0,  1777. 

Cft.  PRO,  ro  5-o.»7,  McIntosh  to  Tonyn.  May  eft,  1777.  In  an  effort  to  explain 
the  reason  for  American  generosity  Stuart  told  Tonyn  :  "The  supply  of  goods 
which  the  reliels  have  a«*<|Uired  hy  the  capture  of  two  isiats  off  St.  .Augustine 
will  probably  enable  their  agents  to  give  tniuble.”  PRO,  ro  .'l-.'■«.■»7,  Stuart  to 
Tonyn.  July  21,  1777.  The  Continental  Congress  had  "in  order  to  establish  pence 
between  the  Creeks,  the  United  States  and  Georgia  in  particular",  called  for 
a  parley  to  be  held  with  the  Indians.  Force  Transcripts  of  (ieorgia  Keeords, 
Proclamations  of  the  Govenior  in  the  Manuscript  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress.  June  4.  1777. 

70.  PRO,  ro  .1-557.  Taitt  to  Tonyn.  May  2.3.  1777;  PRO.  CO  .1-78.  Taitt  to 
Stuart.  August  13.  1777. 

71.  PRO,  ro  .1-70.  Stuart  to  Germain,  Octolu-r  B.  1777.  In  this  letter  Stuart 
described  the  activities  surrounding  the  Indians  at  Chari. -ston.  In  order  to  im¬ 
press  their  visitors  "the  liebels  displayed  their  force  and  rich<*s ;  their  garrison 
and  town  militia  were  paraded  ;  the  Chiefs  were  shown  the  strength  of  their 
batteries  and  forts,  particularly  that  at  Sullivan's  Island,  atul  the  advantage 
gaintsl  there  over  the  King's  Ships  was  described,  in  tlie  most  exaggerated  terms. 
They  Were  carried  to  see  the  storehouses  and  goods  and  ammunition.  They  were 
entertained  on  Hoard  a  number  of  French  vessels  which  la.v  in  the  harbor". 
Just  before  their  dei)arture  "Mr.  Kutbslge,  the  Kehel  Governor,  conferred  with 
them  in  council  where  he  lamented  their  blindness  in  suffering  themselves  to 
be  impostsl  upon  and  misled." 
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position  and  elimination  of  all  British  agents,  and  warnings 
were  issued  against  Stuart.’^ 

In  the  meantime  the  Upper  Creeks  met  David  Taitt  at  Little 
Tallassie.  Here  in  council,  the  chiefs  begged  the  British  to 
halt  the  sale  of  rum  to  their  warriors.  Drunkenness  had  become 
so  serious  in  the  nation  that  it  was  readily  agreed  the  Creeks 
were  of  little  value  to  anyone.’*  Of  considerable  importance, 
too,  was  the  arrival  of  Alexander  McGillivray,’^  the  half-breed 
commissary  of  Stuart,  with  a  message  from  the  Cowetas  asking 
immediate  assistance  in  an  attack  on  the  Georgia  settlements. 
An  agreement  was  soon  reached  among  the  chie^  and  elaborate 
plans  were  decided  upon  for  a  campaign  in  July.  A  successful 
undertaking  naturally  depended  upon  availability  of  supplies. 
Notwithstanding  Taitt’s  unenthusiastic  endorsement  of  the  Creek 
operations,’*  Stuart  proposed  on  July  14,  1777,  that  companies 
of  dependable  Loyalists  be  formed  to  lead  the  Creeks  at  the 
propitious  moment.’®  Two  weeks  later  a  deputation  of  some 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  Choctaws  reached  the  Creek  capitol. 
They  came  with  the  intention  of  confirming  the  peace  of  1776 
and  assuring  the  Creeks  of  their  readiness  to  assist  them  in  case 
of  attack.  Such  friendly  ovenures  revived  Creek  spirit  and  re- 


72.  PRO,  cn  5-7S,  Taitt  to  Stuart.  AiKruat  13.  1777. 

73.  PRO,  <’0  .'i-n-l.  How<>  to  Steill.  July  13,  1777;  PRO,  CO  5-94,  How««  to 
Gpmialn.  July  15.  1777;  PRO,  VO  5-94.  Howp  to  Stuart,  July  12,  1777;  PRO, 
CO  5-557,  Taitt  to  Thoniaa  Brown.  May  23,  1777. 

74.  Moat  of  tho  Htandard  arcounta  of  McGlIllTmy’a  «‘arly  life  are  baaed  on 
Albert  Jam*‘«  Pickett.  Ilintnry  of  Alabama  and  Incidentally  of  Georgia  and 
Huitiiiiti/tpi  (riinrleaton.  IK.'tl),  and  John  Pope,  .4  Tour  Throuuh  the  Southern 
and  IVentem  Trrritorien  of  the  L'nitrd  State*  (Richmond.  1792).  The  only  hiogra- 
phy  thua  far  atteinpttal  on  thla  Influential  man  la  CauKhey,  MrOillirray,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  analyala  of  the  Creek  chlefa  later  career  with  many  accompanying;  docu- 
meiita.  Arthur  Preston  Whitaker  contributes  a  short  but  reliable  and  accurate 
sketch  in  the  Oietionary  of  .Imrn'cna  Biography,  XII,  50-51.  There  are  several 
articles  of  special  Importance  on  McGillivray  :  Arthur  Preston  Whitaker,  “Alex¬ 
ander  McGilUvray".  In  The  Xorth  Carolina  lIl*torieal  Rerietr,  V,  lSl-2<)3.  289- 
.309;  and  Randolph  C.  Downes.  “Cre«-k-.\nierican  Relationa.  1782-1790,”  In 
Georgia  IfietorirnI  Qaarterly,  XXI.  243-288.  .Mexander  McGillivray  was  born 
about  175!»,  the  son  of  Sehoy  Marchand,  a  French-Indlan  half-brwd  of  the  Wind 
clan  of  the  I'pper  Creeks  anil  I.nchlan  McGillivray,  a  prominent  and  wealthy 
Scotch  trader  of  Georgia.  It  Is  irenerally  assumed  that  for  the  first  fourteen 
years  of  his  life  .Mexander  lived  with  the  Crei'ks  on  the  Tallapisisa.  At  that  time 
it  Is  thoiicht  that  he  was  taken  to  ('harleston,  where  he  was  tutored,  esis'clally 
in  history  and  the  classics.  Later  he  worked  In  a  coiintinc  house  in  Savannah. 
At  the  outbreak  of  tbe  Revolution  because  of  Loyalist  leanings  the  MctJillivray 
property  was  confiscated.  Lachlan  sailed  for  Scotland  and  .Mexander  returned 
to  his  home  in  the  ('reek  Nation.  Because  of  his  ability  and  his  position  as  one 
of  the  Creek  chiefs  idescimt  from  his  mother)  McGillivray  was  appointed  by 
Stuart  assistant  commissary  to  the  (’reeks. 

75.  PRO,  CO  5-78,  Taitt  to  Stuart,  June  .5.  1777.  Taitt  commenting  in  a 
letter  to  Stuart  said:  “This  Is  what  is  at  present  determined  on  but  I  will  not 
take  it  upon  me  to  assure  you  of  performing  anythini;.” 

76.  PRO,  CO  .5-78.  Stuart  to  Taitt.  July  14.  1777;  PRO.  CO  .5-78.  Stuart  to 
Cameron.  July  11.  1777.  Stuart  was  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  a  united 
attack.  In  a  letter  to  Taitt  he  said  “em|doy  the  Indian  to  the  Rreatest  advan- 
tafte  so  as  to  distress  tbe  rebels." 
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gardless  of  the  unavailability  of  provisions  they  undertook  to 
carry  out  their  promises  of  attacking  the  white  settlements.’’ 
Small  sporadic  excursions  were  as  a  consequence  undertaken 
by  the  summer  of  1777.’“  These  attacks  were  generally  directed 
at  American  scouting  parties  or  wandering  herds  of  cattle.  The 
Indians  carefully  avoided  at  all  times  doing  injustice  to  unarmed 
settlers.’*  However,  the  lack  of  supplies  and  provisions  placed 
rigid  limitations  upon  the  size  of  these  raiding  parties.  It  was 
therefore  clear  to  the  Creeks  by  mid-August  they  would  we 
unable  to  carry  out  their  military'  plans  in  force.  Other  circum¬ 
stances  developed,  too,  causing  a  change  in  the  Indian  determi¬ 
nation  to  unite  in  an  attack  on  the  Southern  colonies.*®  This 
time  those  chiefs,  \\  ho  had  been  at  Charleston,  “spread  poison” 
among  the  towns  with  the  inevitable  consequences  of  confusion 
and  indecision.  The  most  important  incident  was  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Oakfushees  to  murder  the  English 
deputies  at  Little  Tallassie,  in  accordance  with  Galphin’s  plan. 
Although  they  arrived  too  late  for  the  execution  of  this  crime, 
the  Indians  plundered  the  King’s  traders  of  their  animals  and 
goods.*’ 

Soon  after  this  incident  the  Creek  towns  were  once  more 
making  overtures  to  the  British.  With  famine  conditions  still 
existing  in  the  nation,  amity  with  the  British  was  imperative. 
To  secure  this  comity,  to  vindicate  their  conduct  and  prove 
they  had  no  part  in  the  Oakfushee  disorders,  representatives 


77.  PRO.  CO  5-78.  Taltt  to  Stuart.  Aupust  3,  1777;  PRO.  CO  5-78,  Stuart  to 
Prevost,  July  34,  1777;  PRO,  CO  5-78,  Stuart  to  Knox,  July  2«.  1777;  PRO. 
CO  5-78,  Stuart  to  Germain,  AuKUHt  22,  1777. 

78.  PRO,  CO  5-78,  Taltt  to  Stuart,  .\uRU8t  13.  1777.  The  deputy  told  the 
Superintendent  that  “a  party  of  Creeks  went  to  offer  assistance  to  the  Chero- 
kees  but  hunper  obllsed  them  to  return  after  an  excursion  to  the  frontiers  of 
Vlrpinla.  They  did  some  mischief !”  A  second  letter,  this  time  to  Tonyn.  con¬ 
tended  :  “The  late  behavior  of  the  Indians  polnp  to  Galphln  Irritated  the  Cowetan 
people  so  that  five  parties  have  turned  out  against  the  settlements  of  Georgia”. 

7!>.  PRO,  CO  .V7U,  .8tuart  to  Germain,  May  2.  1777.  .\ugust  11*.  1778. 

SO.  PRO,  CO  5-70,  Stuart  to  Germain,  Gctolier  0,  1777. 

81.  PR(t,  CO  5-70,  McGlllivray  to  Stuart,  September  21.  1777.  Kven  so,  Galphln 
did  remarkably  well  in  upsetting  the  plans  of  Stuart  and  In  fomenting  revolt  In 
the  Nation.  The  Creeks  found  this  a  ready  excuse  for  giving  ui>  the  projected 
plans,  thereby  again  protecting  their  Interests  and  following  their  policy  of 
neutrality.  They  were  ((bdurate,  however.  In  their  demands  that  the  British  send 
a  sufficient  force  to  attack  the  Southern  seacoast.  The  value  of  such  assistance 
and  the  results  that  might  be  achieved  from  the  undertaking  were  obvious.  In  a 
letter  to  Germain  on  October  B,  1777,  Stuart  expressed  the  hope  that  “Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Howe  would  extend  his  operations  to  the  Southward  during  the  winter  and 
spring:  for  until  the  Indians  see  the  King’s  Troops  get  a  footing  In  some  of 
these  Southern  Provinces,  they  will  not  be  convlnc<Hl  that  It  Is  possible  for  His 
Majesty’s  Arms  to  concjuer  them”.  Stuart  was  convinced  that  the  Nation  was 
“attache<l  to  his  Majesty’s  cause  and  sensible  of  the  b«*nefit  of  Trade  which 
they  enjoy  ;  yet  their  idea  of  our  inability  to  assist  or  protect  them  against  the 
great  power  of  the  Ket^ds,  alarm  and  confound  them."  PRO,  CO  5-7&.  Stuart  to 
Germain,  October  6,  1777. 
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from  both  the  Upper  and  Lower  Creek  towns  visited  Stuart 
at  Pensacola  in  January,  1778.  In  this  conference  the  Creeks 
asked  for  trade  and  supplies,  and  again  brought  forth  their  often- 
mentioned  proposal  of  harassing  the  frontier  settlements.  This 
new  assault  to  be  undertaken  immediately  after  a  general  meet¬ 
ing  in  which  all  the  “disaffected  warriors  might  be  brought  to 
a  sense  of  duty.”  Norwithstanding,  Stuart  refused  to  allow  this 
Indian  aggression,  contending  that  such  raids  might  cause  hard¬ 
ships  to  the  Tories  and  neglect  of  their  own  hunting.  Probably 
the  most  important  reason  for  Stuan’s  refusal  was  his  belief  that 
effective  use  of  the  Indians  could  not  be  made  unless  supported 
by  troops  and  led  by  trusted  and  experienced  commanders. 
Even  though  the  nation’s  proposal  was  temporarily  dropped 
once  more  the  majority  of  the  Indians  were  at  least  ostensibly 
attached  to  England.**-  I'he  advantages  of  a  profitable  trade 
had  again  decided  Creek  policy.  But  this  time  the  leadership 
and  influence  of  Alexander  McGillivray  played  a  tremendous 
part  in  directing  and  formulating  the  lines  along  which  such 
a  policy  was  to  proceed.*®  Always  it  was  he,  who  from  this 
time  until  his  death,  supported  the  British  against  the  Americans. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1778,  the  Creeks  were  faced 
with  a  situation  the  solution  of  which  required  them  to  turn 
to  a  definite  policy  of  active  military  cooperation  with  the 
British.  A  party  of  Cowetas,  who  had  been  harassing  the  frontiers 
of  Georgia,  killed  three  rangers.  This  was  sufficient  pretext  for 
the  Americans,  already  shon  of  supplies,  to  prohibit  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  additional  goods  to  the  Creeks.  While  not  a  great 
loss,  still  the  Indians  could  always  point  to  the  Americans  in 
the  past  as  a  possible  source  of  trade,  if  British  demands  on 
them  became  too  great.  To  complicate  matters  for  the  nation 
and  to  further  strain  Indian-English  relations,  a  few  Indians 
still  persisted  in  their  allegiance  to  Galphin.  Disgusted  with 
the  uncooperative  attitude  of  the  Creeks,  Stuart  concluded 
that  sterner  measures  were  necessary.  To  frighten  the  Indians 
into  submission,  a  strict  trade  embargo  was  placed  on  them.*^ 

82.  PRO,  CO  5-79.  Stuart  to  Oormain,  January  23,  1778.  Stuart  Informed 
Oermatn  that  "Several  parties  of  Cowetas  are  now  out  harassinf:  the  frontiers 
of  Georfda  and  South  Carolina.”  Previously  McGillivray  brought  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  a  messaRe  from  the  chiefs  In  which  "they  declared  their  sorrow  for 
what  had  happened  and  wished  to  be  forplven."  If  the  crime  were  too  serious 
for  such  a  pardon  "they  hoped  the  rest  of  the  nation  would  not  be  punished  for 
their  fault.’’ 

83.  PRO,  CO  5-79,  McGillivray  to  Stuart,  September  21,  1777. 

84.  PRO,  CO  5-79,  Stuart  to  Germain,  March  15,  1778;  PRO,  CO  5-70,  Joseph 
Martin  to  Stuart,  February  20.  1778. 
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It  was  thought  that  economic  pressure  would  lead  the  friendly 
towns  to  bring  the  recalcitrant  ones  into  line.  At  the  same  time 
a  naval  blockade  stopped  all  goods  from  entering  Charleston 
and  Savannah.  The  Creeks  were  thus  cut  off  completely  from 
commercial  intercourse.  Dismayed  by  this  sudden  turn  of 
events,  the  nation  discovered  tKeir  only  course  was  capitula¬ 
tion  to  all  British  demands.  The  Creek  chiefs  from  all  the  hostile 
towns  approached  Stuart  with  strong  assurances  of  their  future 
good  behavior.***^ 

At  the  same  time  the  Creeks  learned  that  the  Georgians  and 
the  South  Carolinians  were  again  planning  to  attack  fiist  Flor¬ 
ida.”"  The  Indians  received  this  information  along  with  the 
request  from  the  half-breed  Perryman,  acting  for  Governor 
Tonvn,  that  the  nation  join  the  East  Florida  regulars  in  an  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Americans.”^  Capitulating  to  these  demands 
the  Creeks  promised  that  i,6oo  warriors  would  be  available  at 
St.  Marv’s  by  the  end  of  April.””  As  the  time  approached  for 
the  operation  the  Indians  complained  vociferously  of  the  long 
march  and  the  scarcity  of  provisions.  Mounting  opposition  to 
the  original  plan  forced  the  nation,  as  an  alternative,  to  attack 
the  Georgia-Carolina  frontier  without  first  going  to  St.  Augus¬ 
tine.  It  was  felt  this  assistance  was  as  effective  as  a  combined 
movement  originating  from  Florida.”®  As  a  consequence,  small 


8.").  PRO,  CO  ri-7ft.  Stunrt  to  Oormaln,  May  1»,  1778;  PRO,  CO  .’5  .’i.’iO,  Tonyn 
to  Taitt.  .Vi»ril  S.  1778;  PRO,  CO  Taitt  to  Stuart.  April  IS.  1778;  PRO. 

CO  .5-7!t.  Taitt  to  Stuart,  .\prU  7.  1778;  PRO,  CO  .'5-79,  Stuart  to  Oormain, 
March  .'5.  1778.  In  spite  of  British  cn«lcnvors  to  obtain  a  completely  united 
Nation,  Oalphln  still  retaintsl  a  party  In  the  Oakfushees  anil  the  Cussetah  towng. 
Protection  to  the  rebel  coniniissaries  and  traders  had  bi‘cn  extended  in  those 
towns.  Such  practices  caused  the  British  a  treat  deal  of  difficulty.  "Kebel  aRenta 
have  found  means  to  kee|i  up  a  iiarty  In  the  Cn-ek  nation  altho  amoiiR  trade™ 
and  iiackhorsemen  in  different  parts  of  the  nation  they  disturb  and  distract 
the  Indians  with  stories  calculated  to  excite  their  jealousy  and  distrust  my 
manners."  PRO,  (’O  .'i-'.H.  Stuart  to  Howe.  April  1.3,  1778.  The  same  Reneral 
theme  had  Is-en  expressed  by  Stuart  the  year  Iwfore.  PRO,  CO  .'i-5.'i7,  Stuart 
to  Tonvn.  .Inly  28,  1777. 

8t>.  From  an  examination  of  the  British  correspondence.  It  appeara  that  each 
year  Tonyn  became  alarmed  over  the  possibility  of  American  attack.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor.  ns  noted  above,  called  for  aid  from  the  Creeks  in  1777.  The  previous  year, 
177t>,  he  had  also  learned  that  the  “rebels"  were  cidlectiiiR  troops  In  GeorRla 
with  the  ultimate  oliject  of  attacking  East  Florida.  PRO,  CO  ."i  .l.'ifi.  Tonyn  to 
Taitt.  March  .3t».  1778.  It  was  the  ('reeks’  belief  that  they  needed  free  Inter¬ 
course  with  that  province.  They  promised  to  p>  to  St.  .Xuirustlne  when  news 
reai'hcd  them  that  colonial  troops  were  inarchiiiR  toward  that  jdace.  In  addi¬ 
tion.  the  Creeks  informed  the  Scminoles  of  their  intention.  PRO,  CO  .’l-.'i.'iti, 
Ta_iU  to  Tonyn.  May’.’!,  177(1.  The  only  repercussion  of  the  alarms  of  177(5  and 
1777  was  an  exchaiiRe  of  notes  betwis'n  Stuart  and  HiiRland  over  the  inactive 
policy  of  the  nation. 

87.  PRO,  CO  .-,-79.  McIntosh  to  Stuart.  April  .3.  1778. 

88.  PRO,  CO  7!».  Skinner  to  Stuart,  April  20.  1778. 

89.  PRO,  CO  .'•,  .-,.-,8.  Stuart  to  3’otiyn.  .luly  1(»,  1778;  PRO,  CO  .'>  .'3 .1 8,  Ton.vn 

to  Germ.ain,  .qiril  29,  1778;  Tonyn  blamed  the  Inactivity  of  the  Creeks  on 

Stuart’s  deputies.  He  claimisl  that  the  Creek  spirit  had  bi*en  greatly  blunted  by 
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bands  of  warriors  swept  down  upon  the  colonial  communities.®® 
Unlike  past  campaigns,  most  of  the  towns  participated  in  the 
relentless  assault.  The  beginning  of  active  hostilities  spread 
terror  among  the  frontiersmen  and  caused  such  a  diversion  of 
American  troops  that  the  incursion  against  Florida  failed  com¬ 
pletely.®’  At  last  the  Creek  towns  with  but  several  exceptions 
had  united  wholeheartedly  with  the  British  against  the  colonies. 
A  sharp  break  with  past  Creek  policy  was  thus  precipitated. 


tli*‘  talks  of  Tnitt  and  Campron.  PRO,  CO  Tonyn  to  Germain,  May 

i.'i,  ilTH;  PRO,  CO  .'i  o.’iH.  Tonyn  to  Gpriiiain,  July  3.  1778. 

!to.  PRO,  t'O  Holmes  to  Tonyn.  August  ‘Jr».  1778;  PRO,  CO  5-79,  Rtuart 

to  tiennaln,  .\ut;iist  10,  1778;  PRO,  CO  5-7!*,  MeGlllivruy  to  Stuart,  Au^st  6, 
1778.  In  this  letter  MeGillivray  said;  “.MMUit  !!•*<•  men  out  from  these  upper 
Creeks  and  parties  daiiy  ttoiii);  out.  Parties  commonly  ko  off  without  Informing 
me  for  fear  I  should  stop  them." 

91.  PRO,  CO  5-85,  Stuart  to  Knox,  October  8,  1778.  The  Creeks  even  though 
coniinitting  such  devastation  "did  not  massacre  women  anti  children  but  only 
iHxlies  tif  rebels  wherever  they  ftiund  them  under  arms  always  dispersing  them, 
causing  them  to  abandon  several  forts  on  the  frontiers  anil  driving  them  low 
down  into  the  country".  PRO,  CO  5-80,  McGillivray  to  Stuart,  Septemlier  1,  1778. 


Glimpses  of  Savannah,  1780-1825 

By  Mrs.  Paschal  N.  Strong,  Sr.* 

The  time  is  that  of  President  Washington’s  visit.  May,  1791. 
Picture  a  village  of  not  more  than  two  thousand  white  people. 
Lincoln  Street  was  the  east  boundar\';  Jefferson,  the  west.  There 
were  no  houses  beyond  what  was  then  called  South  Broad, 
now  Oglethorpe  Avenue;  and  only  five  on  that  street,  all  on 
the  north  side.  The  forest  trees  had  been  cut  down,  and  the 
streets  and  squares  were  shaded  with  Pride  of  India  (our  China- 
berrv)  trees.  The  streets  had  no  side-walks,  and  you  walked 
“ankle  deep”  in  sand,  of  w  hich  all  travelers  complained  bitterly. 
Washington  in  his  diary  commented  on  it  and  of  how  un¬ 
comfortably  full  of  sand  the  houses  were  in  windy  weather. 
Even  fifteen  years  later  John  Lambert  was  to  write  with  acri¬ 
mony  of  the  lack  of  side-walks,  and  Washington  said,  “It  is 
extremely  Sandy  wch.  makes  the  walking  very  disagreeable.”^ 

In  each  square  was  a  well  or  pump,  and  almost  all  the  squares 
were  surrounded  by  fences.  The  houses  were  wood,  a  very  few 
brick.  There  were  inns,  each  with  its  “long  room,”  which  the 
Filature  on  Brvan  Street  also  had  for  entertainments  and  meet- 
ings. 

From  the  first  days  of  baner  with  Tomochichi’s  Indians  a 
market  was  on  Johnson  Square;  and  here  were  displayed  eggs, 
chickens,  hides,  fruit,  and  tallow  brought  from  up  country  in 
two-wheel  carts.  The  money  would  buy  “store  goods”  and 
household  utensils  to  take  back  home,  sometimes  a  ten-days’  trip 
away.  Later  the  market  was  moved  to  Ellis  Square,  its  present 
site. 

But  one  looked  at  the  river  and  saw  w  hy  this  tiny  town  was 
important.  Flatboats  went  up  and  down,  to  and  from  Augusta. 
Brigs  and  barks,  ships  and  barkentines  from  Northern  ports, 
from  the  West  Indies,  from  England— all  were  there,  loading 
and  unloading.  Washington  spoke  of  the  good  harbor  and  many 

•Mrs.  StroDB,  a  native  and  lonp-tlme  resident  of  Savannah,  has  written 
poetry  of  distinction,  belnK  now  president  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  Oeorida. 
Her  interest  in  the  history  of  Savannah  is  well  shown  in  the  followinjt  article. 
She  is  a  (traduate  of  Vassar  College. 

1.  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  ed..  The  Diariet  of  George  Waahington,  1748-1799  (4 
▼ols.,  Boston,  1925),  IV,  178. 
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square  rigged  ships  lying  there;  and  Melish,  in  i8ii,  said  the 
“Savannah  river  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  America.”* 

Washington  spoke  also  of  the  cultivated  rice  fields  on  three 
sides  of  the  town,  “which  have  a  rich  and  luxuriant  appear¬ 
ance.”*  These  fields  were  at  once  one  of  the  sources  of  riches 
and  the  cause  of  the  lack  of  health  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
bitten  by  mosquitoes  and  racked  by  malarial  fevers.  It  was  not 
until  1820  that  dr\'  culture  took  the  place  of  flooded  rice  fields, 
and  the  health  rate  improved. 

This  little  city,  with  its  oil  lamps  and  candle  light,  its  sand 
and  heat,  gave  Washington  a  fine  welcome.  Alderman  Alex¬ 
ander  Scheuber’s  house  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  “showing 
no  less  than  three  hundred  lights  contained  in  the  form  of  a 
W  in  front.”^  As  was  Washington’s  custom,  he  refused  private 
entertainment,  and  made  his  headquarters  at  an  inn  on  Barnard 
and  State  streets.  His  stay  of  three  days  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  public  entertainment,  which  was  to  be  a  model  for  that  of 
the  nationally  known  figures  who  were  to  follow  him:  Aaron 
Burr,  the  Vice-president,  in  1802;  the  President,  James  Mon¬ 
roe,  in  1819;  and  General  Lafayette  in  1825.  Two  dinners  were 
given  at  Brown’s  Coffee  House,  at  the  second  of  which  the 
Society  of  the  Cincinnati  were  his  hosts,  w  ith  General  Anthony 
Wayne,  president  of  the  Society,  presiding.  This  was  in  the 
afternoon,  and  that  evening  there  was  a  ball  in  the  Long  Room 
of  the  Filature,  where  he  was  introduced  to  “ninety  six  ele¬ 
gantly  dressed  ladies,”  “After  a  few  minuets  were  moved  and 
one  country  dance  led  down”  the  President  and  his  suite,  no 
doubt  exhausted,  retired  at  eleven  o’clock.®  But  the  ladies  and 
their  escorts  had  a  fine  supper  at  midnight,  and  danced  until 
three  in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  public  dinner  for  him,  held  under 
a  beautiful  arbor  erected  on  the  Bay.  Tw'o  hundred  of  the 
“most  respectable  citizens  and  strangers”  dined  with  him.  Under 
a  small  arbor  nearby  dined  the  members  of  the  Chatham  Artil¬ 
lery,  organized  in  1786,  the  oldest  of  the  many  military  com¬ 
panies  in  Savannah.  The  Artillery  fired  a  salute  after  each  of 
the  fourteen  toasts  offered,  and  “received  much  applause  for 

2.  John  MHish.  TrarrU  in  the  Vnitrd  {Staten  of  America  ...  (2  vols.,  Philn- 
(lolphin.  1R12K  I.  27. 

.7.  Fitzpatrick.  e<l..  Diaririt  of  Oeorfre  Wanhington.  IV,  178. 

4.  .Xrchilmiil  Henderson.  Wnxhiny ton's  ftouthern  Tours  (Koston.  1923),  210. 

.%.  Charles  C.  Jones.  Jr.,  History  of  ttavannah,  Ga^  .  .  .  (Syracuse,  N.  T., 
1890),  323. 
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the  great  dexterity  which  they  displayed  in  firing.  Their  fire 
was  returned  by  Fon  Wayne  and  the  ship,  Thomas  Wilson, 
which  was  moored  opposite  the  arbor.”**  So  it  must  have  been 
a  very  noisy  as  well  as  a  happy  occasion,  and  it  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  that  VV'ashington,  in  his  diary,  was  not  enthusi¬ 
astic,  and  did  not  even  mention  the  Concert  with  which  the 
evening  ended.  Then  next  day  he  left  for  Augusta,  stopping 
at  the  plantation,  “Mulberry^  Grove,”  to  dine  with  the  widow 
of  General  Greene,  his  old  friend. 

The  public  entertainments  for  President  Monroe  in  1819, 
and  for  General  I.afavette  in  1825  were  similar,  but  the  salutes 
for  the  toasts  at  Lafayette’s  dinner  seem  to  have  been  excessive, 
as  there  were  over  thirty  fired,  and  it  is  said  that  the  two  guns 
given  the  Artillery  by  General  Washington  were  never  the  same 
again.  Fhey  stand,  quiet  now,  on  Bull  Street  and  Park  Avenue. 

Savannah  was  a  hospitable  town,  Henry  Ker  of  New  Jersey 
wrote  of  the  Georgians  that  they  were  polite,  hospitable,  and 
in  all  their  dealings  fair  and  honorable;  that  they  were  however 
much  given  to  dissipation.  They  were  certainly  a  people  who 
fought  for  existence.  In  November  1796  a  fire  broke  out,  fanned 
bv'  a  north-west  breeze.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  houses 
were  destroyed,  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  left  stand¬ 
ing;  four  hundred  families  were  left  quite  destitute.  In  1804 
a  terrible  hurricane  blew’  dow  n  many  dw  ellings,  all  of  the  trees, 
and  damaged  public  buildings.  The  ships  in  harbor  were  piled 
up  at  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  and  hundreds  of  negroes  working 
on  the  rice  plantations  on  Hutchinson  Island  were  drowned. 

On  JanuaiA’  11,  1820  another  great  fire  broke  out  in  a  livery 
stable.  Fvety^  building  between  Broughton  Street  and  the  Bay 
from  Jefferson  to  Abercorn  street  was  burned  except  the  State 
and  Planters  Bank,  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  three  or  four 
small  brick  buildings.  It  was  to  that  Savannah  as  it  would  be 
now  if  all  the  buildings  between  the  Bay  and  Victory  Drive 
were  destroyed.  Of  course,  with  no  fire  engines,  but  only 
buckets  passed  hand  to  hand  from  river  or  well  to  the  houses, 
there  was  little  chance  of  saving  dwellings.  Household  property 
piled  up  in  the  squares  was  moved  as  often  as  seven  times.  It 
was  not  until  1824  that  a  fire  department  was  organized  with 
hand  engines,  pulled  at  first  by  free  Negroes.  Later,  men  of 
social  standing  in  the  city  were  to  be  attached,  each  to  his  own 

ti.  3’24. 
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fire  brigade,  between  which  there  was  much  rivalry.  But  it 
was  not  only  fire  that  ravaged  Savannah.  In  September,  1820, 
yellow  fever  broke  out,  and  by  the  end  of  November  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  reduced  from  7,523  to  1,494.  Three  hundred  and 
fort\-five  houses  were  uninhabited. 

W  hy  did  Savannah  exist,  indeed  grow?  The  years  between 
iHwo  and  1820  were  perilous  in  ways  outside  fire,  storm  and 
pestilence.  England  did  not  sign  her  final  peace  treaty  with 
us  until  1815.  Shipping  was  in  constant  danger.  Napoleon,  the 
bogeyman  of  Europe,  scared  Savannah  also.  In  a  letter  of  1805 
the  capture  of  the  Monteztmta  off  the  coast  of  Georgia  by  the 
French  privateer.  Regulator,  was  reported. 

In  1814  Savannah  was  so  alarmed  that  a  Vigilante  Committee 
was  appointed  by  City  Council  to  see  to  the  defense  of  the 
city,  the  first  three  members  of  which  were:  T.  U.  P.  Charlton, 
Alexander  S.  Roe,  and  John  B.  Norris.  Fortifications  were 
thrown  up  from  Fort  Wayne  (the  present  gas  works),  south¬ 
west  to  Liberty  Street,  across  Bull  Street  to  Spring  Hill  (where 
now'  is  the  Central  Railway  station),  then  north  to  Fahm  Street. 
1  hey  had  many  salients  and  re-entrant  angles.  Fort  Jackson 
was  built  also.  Drunken  French  sailors  and  English  fought  on 
the  streets,  set  fire  to  houses,  and  terrorized  the  inhabitants. 

Still  the  town  grew  and  prospered.  In  the  era  between  1800 
and  1820  many  of  the  board  houses  had  been  replaced  by  brick, 
and  to  some,  architects  still  look  for  inspiration.  The  English 
architect,  W'illiam  Jay,  designed  these  important  houses.  For 
others  he  gave  advice  to  men  of  good  taste  who  had  known 
and  loved  the  architecture  of  England. 

Christ  Church,  of  red  brick  with  white  cupola,  had  been 
erected;  the  Exchange  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  City 
Hall,  with  the  lower  floor  used  for  post  office  and  custom 
house,  while  upstairs  a  long  room  was  used  for  council  meetings, 
concerts,  and  parties. 

The  Savannah  Theatre,  almost  the  first  in  the  United  States, 
was  built  and  decorated  by  artists.  The  classic  United  States 
Bank  stood  on  St.  Julian  Street,  and  the  Planters  Bank,  originally 
the  Habersham  dwelling,  now  known  as  “The  Pink  House,” 
was  on  Abercorn.  The  first  Chatham  Academy  had  been  built; 
also,  the  beautiful  Independent  Presbyterian  Church,  and  other 
public  buildings. 

The  fashional)le  quarter  for  dwellings  was  West  Broad,  be- 
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tueen  Bay  and  South  Broad,  The  handsome  old  Scarborough 
house,  and  the  Wetter  home,  now  an  orphan  asylum,  with  its 
Italian  wrought  iron  medallions,  still  stand.  The  Stiles  family 
on  Fahm  looked  down  to  their  plantation,  occupying  what  is 
now  Central  Railway  property.  The  Owens’  house  on  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  Square,  now  owned  by  Miss  Thomas,  and  built  for  a 
Mr.  Richardson;  the  Wayne  house  on  Bull  and  South  Broad, 
owned  now  by  the  Gordons;  the  old  Bullock-Habersham  home, 
where  the  Auditorium  stands;  and  the  older  “Pink  House”;  the 
Telfair  home,  turned  into  an  art  museum— all  show  us  how 
people  lived  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Where  did  the  money  come  from,  and  the  will  to  live  in  a 
cicy  of  which  its  own  men  write,  “The  climate  is  the  devil,” 
and  of  which  travelers  sometimes  said,  that  people  came  here 
to  make  money  and  left  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  a  city  in  which  the  prosperity  depended  in  a  small 
degree  on  the  planters.  Traders  and  the  commission  merchants, 
of  which  James  Habersham’s  and  Francis  Harris’  firm  was 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important,  saved  it.  The  state¬ 
ment,  “The  planters  soon  fancied  themselves  enormously  rich 
and  aristocratic,”’  did  not  apply  here,  as  planters  and  merchant 
were  often  one  and  the  same  person.  They  planted  and  also 
had  their  stores  in  which,  as  commission  merchants,  they  sold 
their  own  and  the  goods  of  C/thers. 

Coastwise  and  export  trade  began  directly  after  the  foundation 
of  the  colony,  from  the  time  when  vessels,  for  the  lack  of 
wharves,  threw  their  goods  under  the  bluff,  A  Thomas  Eaton 
built  the  first  wharf,  between  Bull  and  Whitaker  streets,  and 
the  legislature  defined  trade  customs  and  fixed  fees  for  handling 
vessels  and  for  storage  at  a  fixed  amount  a  week.  Ships  must 
load  at  wharves,  not  in  midstream.  Empty  vessels  must  be 
moved  in  north  side  of  river.  The  charges  for  rice,  grain,  rosin, 
tar,  indigo,  beef,  cider,  bread,  peas,  com  blades,  raw  or  tanned 
hides,  coal,  sugar,  coaches  or  other  four  wheeled  carriages 
show  early  imports  and  exports.  This  was  before  the  prosperity 
that  upland  cotton,  slaves,  and  lumber  were  to  bring.  It  was 
these  last,  combined  with  rice,  that  built  the  fine  houses,  and 
kept  the  business  man  here,  gmmbling,  as  Robert  Mackay  did, 
at  “the  inconvenience  of  having  to  cross  the  Atlantic  twice  a 
year.”® 

7.  Frodorip  Bancroft,  Klave-Trading  in  the  Old  South  (Baltimore,  1931),  4. 

8.  Th«‘  Mackay  letters  are  In  the  possession  of  the  Georirla  Society,  Colonial 
Dames  of  America.  In  Savannah. 
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And  among  the  most  highly  thought  of  citizens  were  the 
commission  merchants  and  factors,  selling  for  themselves  and 
on  commission  for  others.  In  their  wares,  they  included  slaves 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Georgia  GazettCy  December  9,  1789, 
has  the  following  advertisement: 

The  Subscriber  has  settled  a  plantation  on  Back  River,  which  makes 
it  convenient  for  him  to  reside  in  Savannah,  and  as  his  planting  busi¬ 
ness  will  occupy  but  a  small  part  of  his  time,  he  has  engaged  in  the 
Factorage  and  Commission  Business,  will  receive  rice,  indigo,  lumber, 
merchandise  of  all  sorts,  negroes,  etc,  etc,  etc.  to  dispose  of  on  com¬ 
mission.  Merchants  or  planters  settled  either  side  of  Savannah  River, 
who  may  be  desirous  of  shipping  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  or  lumber,  to 
Charleston  or  any  other  part  of  the  continent,  or  to  Europe,  may  de¬ 
pend  on  his  utmost  care  in  forwarding  the  same.  The  goods  being  a 
consignment  on  commission  precludes  the  subscriber  from  giving 
credits.  They  will  be  sold  on  the  most  reduced  prices  for  cash,  produce, 
or  the  medium  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina 

Also  a  small  cargo  of 
VERY  PRIME  SLAVES 

just  arrived  from  the  River  Gamble,  [sic]  to  be  sold  for  cash  or  produce 
Also  a  number  of 

Likely  valuable  Country  born  Slaves 

SPECIAL  INDENTS  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 

and  a  Quantity  of  Ginn’d  Cotton. 

Certainly  Savannah  was  a  merchants’  town.  In  1786  the  value 
of  exports  was  $321,377;  in  1H21  it  was  $6,032,062.  Names  such 
as  Habersham  and  Sheftall,  Scarborough  and  McKennie,  Bullock, 
Minis,  and  VVillimson  were  known,  not  only  in  the  trade  marts 
up  the  Savannah  River  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  but  in  Liver¬ 
pool  and  London. 

In  1819  steamboats  were  plying  up  and  down  the  Savannah 
River,  towing  miles  of  flat  boats  filled  with  goods.  A  tri-weekly 
coach  drove  to  Charleston,  S.  C.  “taking  only  37  hours  for 
the  trip,”  and  a  steamboat  also  made  regular  trips  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  city. 

A  Savannah  company  dared  to  undertake  what  no  merchant 
nor  stock  company  in  New  York  or  Boston  would  undertake: 
to  send  the  first  ship  propelled  by  steam  across  the  Atlantic 
to  Liverpool,  captained  by  two  New  Englanders,  Captain  Moses 
Rodgers,  with  his  cousin  Stephen  as  sailing  master. 

One  can  not  measure  the  importance  of  the  Savannah  of 
that  day  by  its  area  nor  by  its  population.  Its  citizens  were 
world-minded,  looking  not  to  upper  nor  inland  Georgia,  nor 
even  to  New  York,  but  across  the  ocean  for  their  incomes, 
their  fashions,  and  their  ideals  of  culture. 
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How  did  they  amuse  themselves?  Let  visitors  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  Georgia,  in  the  northern  pan  of  the  state  tell.  Felix 
Gilbert  wrote,  “June  12,  1808— I  have  never  known  a  time  when 
pleasure  and  dissipation  seems  so  entirely  to  have  engrossed  the 
minds  of  the  young,  or  when  so  little  attention  was  paid  to 
solid  and  useful  acquirements— French,  Music,  painting,  and 
dancing  are  almost  the  sole  studies.”® 

And  Mrs.  David  Hillhouse  said: 

Savannah,  April  25,  1818 — The  ladies  in  Savannah  seem  at  a  loss 
how  to  kill  time  and  I  suppose  they  expect  some  amusement  from  the 
awkward  embarrassment  of  the  Crackers.  They,  therefore,  overload  us 
with  civilities  and  draw  us  into  parties  which  they  justly  think  will 
excite  our  astonishment.  Luxury  and  extravagance  is  carried  to  a 
greater  excess  than  I  ever  expected  it  could  have  arrived  at  in  America. 
We  hear  ladies  with  families  of  small  children  boast  of  having  been 
out  to  parties  10  nights  in  succession  until  after  midnight  and  some¬ 
times  until  3  o’clock  in  the  morning;  and  that  they  had  not  seen  their 
husbands  for  a  week.  You  must  know’  it  is  not  the  ton  [.«tcl  for  husband 
and  wife  to  go  to  the  same  party:  the  husband  toils  through  the  day 
to  secure  money  for  his  wife  to  spend  at  night,  when  he  takes  charge  of 
the  nursery.  Mrs.  Scarborough  lately  sent  out  cards  of  invitation  to 
five  hundred  persons.  Three  hundred  attended.  Every  room  in  a  large 
house  w’as  newly  furnished  for  the  occasion,  the  beds  etc.  sent  out. 

This  morning  I  go  to  Dr.  Kolloch’s  meeting  and  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  Episcopal  Church  where  we  are  invited.  None  go  without.iu 

The  Georgia  Hotel  was  very’  fashionable  with  its  weekly 
Whist  Club  meetings,  but  had  as  its  rival  in  1812  the  Wash¬ 
ington  House,  on  Jefferson  Street  and  the  Bay.  They  had 
superseded  the  old  Eppinger  Tavern  on  South  Broad,  the  City 
Tavern  on  Broughton,  Tondee’s  Tavern  on  Whitaker,  and 
Brown’s  Coffee  House. 

The  people  did  not  spend  all  their  time  at  parties  or  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  planting.  Law  and  medicine  were  not  neglected.  The 
Georgia  Medical  Society  was  incorporated  in  1804,  with  Noble 
Wimberly  Jones  as  its  first  president.  The  Savannah  Bar  orig¬ 
inated  at  the  same  time  as  the  state  itself  and  produced  lawyers 
whose  names  became  known  nationally:  the  fiery  T.  U.  P. 
Charlton;  James  M.  Wayne,  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
court;  and  that  persistent  duellist,  James  Jackson,  the  greatest 
fire-eater  of  them  all.  The  Honorable  Wimberly  Jones  was 
delegate  to  the  National  Congress,  and  Joseph  Habersham  was 
Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States. 

9.  KpIIx  Gilbert  to  Mrs.  Taylor  in  The  Alexander  Letters,  iJSt-tSOO  (SaraB- 
nab.  1910),  41. 

10.  .Mrs.  David  Hlllhouap  to  her  aon,  David.  In  The  Alexander  Letters,  40-31. 
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There  were  many  churches  and  more  sects,  all  being  apparent¬ 
ly  in  harmony.  When  the  Presbyterian  Church  burned  in 
1793,  the  Baptists  invited  the  Presbyterian  congregation  to 
make  use  of  their  meeting  house  until  a  new  church  was  erected. 
Several  benevolent  societies  existed;  the  oldest,  St.  George 
(afterwards  the  Union  Society)  to  care  for  orphans;  and  the 
Hibernian  Society  to  care  for  the  Irish  immigrants  who,  mis¬ 
led  by  false  representations  as  to  opportunities  for  work,  came 
here  just  after  1800.  The  Masons,  as  ever,  took  care  of  their 
own. 

Newspapers  flourished,  among  them  the  Georgia  Gazette- 
very  unlike  our  present  dailies,  in  that  there  was  little  local  or 
national  news,  few  editorials,  but  many  advertisements  and 
notices,  some  of  a  startling  character. 

In  a  Savannah  paper"  an  article  appeared  announcing  a  lot¬ 
tery  for  the  benefit  of  the  Savannah  Poor  House  and  Hospital, 
with  prizes  from  $25.00  to  $15,000.00. 

The  vessel  Hampton  was  libeled  for  transporting  Negroes, 
notice  being  signed  by  Robert  W.  Habersham  and  John  N. 
Morel. 

Absconding  slaves  were  advertised,  a  bid  was  proposed  for 
a  light  house  on  Sapelo  Island,  and  there  was  a  notice  of  the 
hours  the  library  would  be  kept  open,  signed  simply  Oemler. 

The  most  interesting  notice  was  that  of  Scarborough  and 
McKennie,  to  the  effect  that  the  Steamship  Savannah^  Captain 
Rodgers,  would  make  a  trip  to  New  York,  previous  to  her 
passage  to  Liverpool,  if  a  sufficient  number  of  passengers  offer¬ 
ed.  But  no  one  did,  and  she  was  to  sail  for  Liverpool  on  May 
2oth,  blazing  a  trail  thousands  of  better  equipped  passenger 
and  merchant  steamers  were  to  follow. 

Perhaps  to  the  Georgians  of  1818  the  Georgian,  begun  and 
first  edited  by  Dr.  John  M.  Harney  was  most  interesting.  For 
he  shook  the  dust  of  Savannah  from  his  feet  with  a  “Farewell” 
whose  vitriolic  quality  was  equalled  only  by  the  cards  put 
into  the  papers  of  that  dav  to  provoke  duels. 

Harney,  in  verse,  called  “Farewell  to  Savannah,”  and  lashed 
the  city: 

Where  the  greatest  freeholder  is  a  holder  of  slaves 

And  he  that  has  most  about  freedom  most  raves. 

Your  houses  are  boards  and  your  alleys  are  sand. 


11.  Savannah  kepublican.  May  4,  1819. 
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It  ended: 

I  leave  you,  Savannah — a  curse  that  is  far 
The  worst  of  all  curses — to  remain  as  you  are.>2 

Perhaps  this  “Farewell”  did  not  seem  so  bitter  to  citizens  then 
as  it  does  now  to  us.  For  it  was  a  fighting  colony,  settled  as  a 
bulwark  against  Spanish  aggression,  and  Georgians  thrived  on 
threat  and  danger.  Their  early  laws  forcing  them  to  go  to 
church— any  church,  so  tolerant  were  they— included  a  proviso 
that  they  take  a  musket  or  pistol,  with  at  least  six  charges  of 
dr\’  powder.  This  they  did,  or  were  fined.  To  panies  and 
festivities  also  they  took  the  musket  or  pistol,  as  needed  pro¬ 
tection.  I  hey  grew’  up  among  wars,  and  rumors  of  war,  threats 
of  Indian  uprisings,  of  slave  revolt,  beside  the  ever  potent,  if 
more  distant  threat  of  F.ngland,  and  of  Napoleon’s  ambition. 
Duels  were  commonplace.  Greene’s  biographer  Judge  William 
Johnson,  spoke  of,  “the  highly  chivalrous  state  of  feeling  which 
existed  among  American  military  men  at  the  close  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  and  in  no  part  of  the  United  States  was  this 
feeling  in  such  excess  and  so  frequently  developed  as  in  Sa¬ 
vannah.”*^ 

The  papers  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  such  cards  as  this: 

“1  DO  proclaim  RICH.\RD  HENRY  LEAKE,  Attomey- 
at-Law,  to  be  an  infamous  LIAR  AND  Y’lLE  DEF.\MER. 
Fathers  of  families,  if  you  value  the  reputation  of  your  daugh¬ 
ters,  suffer  him  not  to  enter  your  doors,”  signed  John  Miller.** 

Duelling  became  such  a  fad  that  the  free  Negroes  made  a 
farce  of  it  by  imitating  their  white  “betters.”  But  it  was  a 
fatal  farce  for  many.  Horse  whipping  was  frequent.  T.  U.  P. 
Charlton  and  George  Troup,  in  their  early  twenties,  horse 
whipped  an  editor  for  refusing  to  divulge  the  name  of  the 
author  of  a  newspaper  article.  They  were  seconds  in  the  duels 
of  others,  and  they  fought  in  duels.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  Dr. 
George  Jones  that  he,  in  1826,  called  a  meeting  of  well-know’n 
men  of  Savannah  to  protest  against  this  dreadful  custom,  and 
also  an  honor  to  Governor  David  R.  .Mitchell  that  he  signed 
an  act  passed  in  1809  by  the  state  legislature,  making  duelling 


12.  Quoted  In  Adelaide  Wilson,  Iliatoric  and  Pictureaqur  Savannah  (Boston, 
18H9),  128. 

1.3.  Quoted  in  Thomas  Gamble.  Savannah  Durla  and  DuelUata,  nSS-tSn 
(Savannah.  l!)2a),  74. 

14.  Ibid,  100. 
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unlawful.  Perhaps  he  remembered  William  Hunter,  whom  he  had 
killed  in  a  duel  seven  years  before. 

Love  of  adventure  and  willingness  to  gamble  with  fate  was 
shown,  too,  in  the  numerous  lotteries,  always  legal,  and  sanc¬ 
tioned  even  by  acts  of  the  legislature. 

('hrist  Church  was  built  with  lottery  funds,  as  was  the  Poor 
House  and  Hospital.  In  1820  the  legislature  passed  an  act  en¬ 
abling  a  lottery,  to  get  funds  for  two  monuments:  one  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Greene,  one  to  Count  Pulaski.  Enough  was  raised  for  only 
one  monument,  erected  in  Johnson  Square  to  the  memory  of 
both  heroes.  It  was  not  until  January,  1885,  that  the  lovely 
shaft  to  Pulaski  rose  in  Monterev’^  Square. 

When  no  public  monies  were  needed,  private  lotteries  were 
held.  Horse  racing  and  cards  were  played  for  heavy  stakes. 
There  is  a  legend  that  a  certain  well-known  house  in  Savan¬ 
nah  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  a  Wayne  on  such  a  bet. 
If  you  were  willing  to  gamble  your  life  in  a  climate  where 
during  one  year  one  out  of  nine  men  died,  and  in  another— 
most  sad— one  out  of  five,  why  should  you  hesitate  to  put  up 
possessions  of  less  value? 

If  Savannah  then  was  more  important  in  the  life  of  the 
nation  than  she  is  today,  it  was  due,  not  alone  to  her  commerce, 
her  ships,  her  plantations;  for  her  men,  to  live  at  all,  had  to 
live  more  dangerously  than  now’. 

In  a  poem  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote  for  the  soldiers  of 
the  Northern  Army,  he  had  in  mind  his  ideal  of  truth,  but 
if,  for  Savannah,  we  substitute  adventure  what  he  wrote  applies 
to  her  citizens  of  1800:  They 

“Followed  and  found  her 
Where  all  may  hope  to  find; 

Not  in  the  ashes  of  the  burnt  out  mind. 

But  beautiful,  with  danger’s  sweetness  round  her.” 


Reminiscences  of  Life  in  Georgia 
During  the  1850s  and  1860s 

By  Mrs.  Myrtie  Long  Candler* 

Part  I 

I  am  eighty-nine  years  old  today.  I  have  lived  a  long  time 
and  have  seen  much.  I  have  survived  three  major  depressions, 
several  minor  ones,  and  three  wars.  Now  1  am  in  my  fourth  war. 

I  have  seen  the  laurel  bloom  and  die  and  its  seeds  trampled 
into  the  earth.  And  I  have  seen  these  seeds  grow  into  new 
laurel  and  bloom  in  their  season.  It  is  blooming  now,  at  Iwo 
Jima,  Okinawa,  the  Philippines— all  over  the  world.  I  saw  a 
fair  civilization  that  was  mine  crumble  in  ruins  and  crash  about 
me,  and  from  the  ashes  I  saw  rise  a  young  and  beautiful  New 
South,  different  but  no  less  great.  1  witnessed  the  rebirth  of 
cities,  the  great  industrial  rise,  the  making  of  vast  new  for¬ 
tunes,  the  building  of  many  new  colleges,  and  the  expansion  of 
the  grand  old  ones,— the  development  of  public  schools,  the 
paving  of  the  highways,  the  extension  of  railroads,  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  “sky  scrapers”.  I  have  seen  many  people  move  across 
the  stage  and  disappear  into  the  wings  forever.  I  have  seen 
my  beloved  contemporaries,  one  by  one,  pass  on  to  the  other 
side,— all  of  my  brothers  and  my  little  sister.  I  am  the  last  of 
my  generation.  Now  in  mv  latter  years,  I  see  the  world  in  con¬ 
fusion,— nation  pitted  against  nation  with  fire  and  brimstone 
raining  out  of  the  sky  and  the  map  changing  in  many  foreign 
countries.  In  the  midst  of  all  the  clamor  I  find  my  thoughts 
turning  backward  to  a  happier  time,  to  the  prologue  of  my 
life  when  I  was  a  little  girl  in  Georgia.  [Austin,  Texas,  July, 
>945-] 

The  very  first  thing  that  I  remember  was  the  thought, 

“The  whole  world  is  beautiful!” 

I  was  lying  in  my  trundle  bed  beside  my  father  and  mother. 
The  low  head  and  foot  of  their  rosewood  bed  curved  out¬ 
ward  like  a  scroll,  which  made  me  feel  close  to  them,  happy 

•Myrtle  Look  Candler  was  born  July  2,  1856  at  Newnan,  Geonfla.  She  died 
January  23,  1947  in  AueUn,  Texas  and  was  burled  In  Metairie  Cemetery,  New 
Orleans,  Louisiana. 
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and  cosy.  When  I  first  opened  my  eyes,  I  could  see  some  of 
the  brightly  colored  tulips  on  the  poplar  trees  growing  out 
on  that  side  beyond  the  stoop  and  the  white  picket  fence.  A  faint 
odor  of  cape  jessamines  permeated  the  room  from  the  front 
flower  yard.  Through  the  front  windows,  draped  in  white 
mull  over  deep  pink  paper  cambric,  the  sun  was  a  round  ball 
just  peeping  from  the  rim  of  the  eastern  horizon  and  sending 
its  golden  rays  through  the  pink  curtains,  filling  the  room  with 
a  roseate  glory,  turning  the  tall,  rosewood  bureau  with  its 
china  perfume  bottles  and  the  sewing  table  with  its  little 
drawers,  almost  pink  by  reflection. 

From  the  clear  space  between  the  draped  back  curtains  I 
could  see  the  fields  of  bloom  from  the  pink  and  white  orchards. 

1  thought  the  horizon  was  the  end  of  the  world.  And  it  was 
all  beautiful. 

I  was  bom  in  Newnan,  Coweta  county,  Georgia  in  the  pros¬ 
perous  days  of  the  middle  eighteen  fifties;  in  the  era  when  the 
great  plantations  flourished;  when  Cotton  was  King  and  Geor¬ 
gia  was  the  hean  of  his  kingdom. 

My  father  was  Major  Young  James  Long,  a  Georgia  cotton 
planter. 

For  our  “town  place”  he  had  bought  a  hundred  acres  of 
land  on  the  edge  of  Newnan  at  the  end  of  Greenville  Street 
where  he  could  indulge  in  his  love  of  nature  and  express  the 
poetry  that  was  deep  in  him  by  creating  an  estate  that  was 
sheer  beauty.  The  city  limits  ran  through  our  hall,  so  half 
the  house  lay  in  town  while  the  grounds  extended  back  into 
the  dense  wildwood. 

This  estate  comprised  all  the  adventure  that  my  heart  desired. 
1  was  kept  busy  ail  the  time  with  the  wonderful  things  that 
there  were  to  do. 

I  plaved  “flower  dolls.”  The  roses  were  the  ladies.  The  tiny 
roses  from  the  Pink  Rambler  vine  were  the  little  girls.  I  named 
these,  “Lollie.”  They  gave  balls  and  promenades. 

I  made  play  houses  in  the  roots  of  the  oak  trees.  The  base 
of  every  oak  was  a  castle  of  many  apartments,— parlors,  ban¬ 
quet  halls,  grand  ballrooms,  elaborate  terraces. 

I  played  with  acorns,  pretending  that  the  fairies  drank  dew 
from  the  cups. 

With  my  Bud  Johnnie,  I  rode  sapling  horses.  We  would 
bend  down  pliable,  young  gum  trees  and  sit  holding  to  the 
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branches.  They  would  fly  up  to  almost  erect  positions  and 
bounce  us  up  and  down,  until  the  forest  would  ring  with  our 
shouts  of  glee.  My  sapling  was  always  named  “Jack”.  Bud 
Johnnie’s  was  “Nebuchadnezzar,”  sometimes  called  “Neb”  for 
short. 

But  my  real  flesh  and  blood  pony  was  “Bill.”  He  was  my 
friend,  my  companion,  my  most  dearly  beloved  pet.  Our 
thoughts  were  congenial;  our  hearts  were  as  one. 

Although  the  place  was  only  a  hundred  acres,  it  seemed  a 
boundless  domain  to  me  because  I  was  so  little.  When  1  rode 
“Bill”  down  the  long  lane  to  the  stream  that  flowed  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  between  the  alder  bushes,  1  felt  that  I  was 
in  another  world.  When  we  went  by  the  pa.sture  the  young 
blooded  colts  would  crane  their  necks  over  the  fence  to  look 
at  us  w  ith  their  big  soft  eyes.  Soon  we  would  get  to  the  stream 
which  flowed  over  little  brown  pebbles,  “Bill”  would  stop 
and  we  would  listen  to  a  bird  overhead,  calling  “WHIPPF.R- 
WILL!”  From  far  away  would  come  an  answer:  “Whipperwill!” 
Then  I  would  gather  alder  tassels  and  put  them  on  “Bill’s” 
ears  and  on  my  ears  for  “ear  rings.” 

In  the  dusk  this  dell  was  full  of  the  sounds  of  the  wilds.  The 
Bull  frogs  kept  up  a  deep  throated  chorus.  Every  now  and  then 
one  would  go  “kerthunk”  in  the  water.  Finally  I  would  say, 
softly,  “Get  up  Bill.”  He  would  take  a  drink  of  water,  go  up 
the  bank  very  carefully  to  keep  from  throwing  me,  and  slowly 
wend  his  way  to  the  lane,  where  I  would  shout,  “Get  up 
Bill!”  And  he  would  gallop  all  the  way  up  the  lane.  Oh,  the 
joy  of  it!  At  the  gate,  “Uncle  Antony”  and  “Uncle  Albert,” 
their  black  faces  shining,  would  be  waiting  to  lift  me  off,  which 
shows  how  young  I  was.  I  couldn’t  get  on  or  off  my  pony. 

On  those  high  hills  sloping  down  to  the  creek,  grew  many 
“Johnny-jump-ups”  (the  wild  pansies  with  two  purple  and 
three  yellow  petals.)  My  Bud  Johnnie  and  I  would  gather  two 
hatfulls  of  these  flowers  and  have  them  fight,  pulling  each 
others  heads  off.  We  had  regular  wars  with  battles.  The  flowers 
were  the  soldiers.  We  hitched  two  blossom  heads  together  and 
pulled.  The  one  who  lost  the  most  heads,  lost  the  battle.  The 
side  who  lost  the  most  battles,  lost  the  war. 

Sometimes  we  found  cross-vine  in  the  woods.  We  cut  it 
into  small  sections  and  smoked  it,  playing  that  it  was  cigar¬ 
ettes.  We  gathered  hickory  nuts  and  muscadine  grapes. 
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In  the  winter,  when  snow  fell,  we  would  take  home-made 
hickory  chairs  with  flat  backs,  which  made  good  sleds,  and 
my  big  brothers,  Grantland  and  Walter,  would  take  Bud 
Johnnie  and  me  and  we  would  all  slide  down  the  hills.  It  was 
exciting. 

Beyond  the  clean  swept  back  yard,  just  behind  the  white 

Eicket  fence,  was  my  Black  Mammy’s  house.  Nearby  on  the 
me  was  Yellow  Mammy’s  house.  Beyond  on  the  same  lane  was 
a  big  old  horseapple  tree.  Bud  Johnnie  and  I  would  climb  this 
tree,  sit  on  a  limb  and  eat  apples.  There  was  another  lane  that 
branched  to  the  left  and  went  down  to  the  fish  pond.  This 
pond  was  fed  by  a  big  fresh  water  spring  which  also  fed  the 
bath  house.  I  loved  this  spot.  The  odor  of  wild  azaleas  pervaded 
the  air.  It  was  my  delight  to  go  there  and  sit  in  solitude  sur¬ 
rounded  by  nature.  One  day  down  there  1  saw  a  flock  of  wild 
cranes  strutting  around.  There  were  also  some  harmless  snakes. 

1  often  watched  them  jump  into  the  water  and  1  was  delighted 
in  the  grace  w  ith  which  they  would  skim  across  the  surface  of 
the  pond.  Often  1  would  come  across  a  skin  that  a  snake  had 
shed.  1  was  not  afraid  becau.se  1  knew  their  ways.  My  mother 
had  taught  me  never  to  sit  on  a  log  or  a  stone  that  I  couldn’t 
see  under.  One  day  I  turned  over  a  loose  rock  and  from  under 
it  ran  a  group  of  little  baby  snakes.  They  were  about  the  size  of  a 
thin  pencil.  When  I  disturbed  them,  they  ran  fast  about  fifteen 
feet  to  where  their  mother  was  waiting  with  her  mouth  wide 
open,  and  they  all  jumped  into  her  mouth.  This  I  saw  with 
my  own  eyes.  1  lived  close  to  nature  and  knew  the  ways  of 
w  ild  things. 

Another  time  I  was  sitting  down  near  a  small  tree.  On  a 
lower  limb,  about  ten  feet  above  the  ground,  sat  a  little  bird. 
Under  the  tree  was  a  snake  coiled  and  waving  his  head  rhythm¬ 
ically,  “charming”  him.  He  beat  his  wings  and  cried  out  in 
great  distress,  then  flew  in  circles  round  and  round  the  snake. 
Finally  w  ith  a  scream  he  flew  down  into  the  snake’s  open  mouth. 

As  a  very  little  girl  I  believed  in  ghosts.  I  was  very  much 
afraid  of  them.  The  negroes  all  firmly  believed  in  spirits,  and 
some  of  their  superstitions  must  have  leaked  to  me.  One 
night  I  dreamed  that  I  was  out  in  the  vegetable  garden  and 
all  of  a  sudden  it  became  peopled  with  little  baldheaded  ghosts. 
I  was  almost  frightened  to  death.  The  dream  was  so  vivid  that 
I  can  see  those  little  ghosts  yet.  They  were  all  naked  except 
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for  little  white  shirttails.  They  were  somewhat  luminous,  like 
moonlight,  and  their  little  bald  heads  shone.  I  waked  up  quiver¬ 
ing  with  fear. 

My  mother  had  always  told  me  that  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  ghosts,  but  I  thought  she  was  just  telling  me  that  to  keep  me 
from  being  afraid  of  them.  Next  morning  I  went  to  her  and 
standing  at  her  knee,  and  looking  earnestly  in  her  face,  1  said: 

“Ma,  will  you  put  your  hand  on  the  Bible  and  vov>  to  me 
that  there  are  no  such  things  as  ghosts?” 

She  would  not  do  this.  She  explained  that  it  was  her  sincere 
belief  that  there  were  no  such  things,  but  that  she  was  consci¬ 
entious  and  a  Christian  and  could  make  no  such  vow. 

When  I  was  about  four  years  old  I  staned  to  school.  My 
maid,  Alice,  would  bathe  me  and  dress  me  very'  carefully  and 
put  me  on  my  little  embroidered  bonnet  to  protect  my  com¬ 
plexion  from  the  sun,  with  the  strings  well  tied  under  my  chin. 
1  was  set  upon  my  pony,  “Bill,”  to  ride  the  mile  to  school, 
with  Alf  in  attendance  carrying  my  Blue  Back  Speller  and 
riding  close  behind  me  on  a  big  horse.  He  would  deliver  me 
to  the  teacher  and  then  lead  my  pony  home.  When  school  was 
out  he  would  be  there  waiting  with  my  pony  and  conduct  me 
home.  This  continued  day  after  day,  month  after  month,  term 
after  term.  First  I  went  to  Miss  Augusta  Sanders’  school,  then 
to  Mrs.  McKinley’s,  then  to  the  primary  department  of  College 
Temple  and  finally  to  Mrs.  Jennie  Nimmons’  school— and  still 
1  didn’t  know  my  A,  B,  C’s!  The  only  impression  school  made 
upon  me  was  the  two  hour  recess  at  lunch  time,  when  we 
played  “Prison  Base,”  a  very'  merry  game.  The  best  runner 
was  the  hero. 

When  I  think  of  the  hours  of  effort  that  so  many  worthy 
grown  people  put  into  trying  to  educate  me,  I  feel  sorry  though 
at  the  time  I  was  blissfully  unconscious— my  mother,  my 
nurse,  the  manservant  who  was  taken  from  his  other  duties  to 
escon  me,  the  fine  ladies  who  conscientiously  tried  to  teach 
me  and  my  father  paying  five  dollars  a  month  tuition;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  two  horses  who  made  the  trip  four  times  a 
day.  When  I  think  of  it  I  feel  sorry. 

Finally,  I  think  Pa  began  to  despair  of  my  ever  learning  to 
read.  One  day  in  desperation  Pa  called  me  to  him  and  began 
to  teach  me  the  a,  b,  c’s.  I  was  very  much  bored  because  1  had 
been  deeply  engrossed  in  making  ragdolls  by  rolling  cloth  into 
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cylinders  and  tying  a  thinner  roll  around  them  for  arms.  I 
loved  these  dolls  with  real  maternal  emotion.  They  were  my 
own  creation,  my  children,  and  were  endowed  with  individual 
personalities.  I  dressed  them,  rocked  them  to  sleep,  put  them 
to  bed  and  was  always  happy  with  them.  But,  obediently,  I  left 
my  dolls  and  stood  beside  my  father  while  he  tried  to  teach  me. 

1  could  not  tell  the  difference  in  b  and  d  and  p  and  q.  1  con¬ 
sidered  it  all  most  tiresome  and  incomprehensible.  I  really  tried 
but  my  boredom  became  so  acute  that  I  grew  sick  and  had 
to  run  from  the  room.  ‘ 

When  1  was  about  eight  years  old,  I  finally  learned  to  read 
and  thereafter  I  was  deeply  interested  in  books. 

At  an  early  age  Pa  had  me  take  music  lessons.  I  tried  very 
hard  to  learn  so  that  1  might  someday  play  brilliantly  as  my 
mother  did.  My  first  “piece”  was  Louisville  March  (I  did  not 
yet  know  ail  my  notes).  Pa  would  sit  and  listen  and  have  me 
play  it  over  and  over,  and  he  would  say,  “Myrtie  each  time 
you  play  it,  it  seems  to  me  you  do  it  better  than  the  time  before.” 

Dear  Pa! 

My  second  “piece”  was  “Jenny  Lind’s  Favorite  Polka.”  My 
eldest  brother,  Grantland,  who  was  taking  dancing  lessons, 
would  hop  up  and  down  the  hall  practicing  the  polka  steps.  I 
would  spread  my  skirts  on  the  piano  stool  and  feel  quite  im¬ 
portant. 

I  remember  my  first  real  party.  All  of  us  children  were  ex¬ 
cited  about  it  for  days  ahead.  We  talked  of  nothing  else.  It 
was  given  by  one  of  Newnans  sweetest  women,  a  lovely  char¬ 
acter.  There  were  two  children  living  near  her  who  had  little 
of  this  world’s  goods.  She  not  only  invited  these  children,  but 
sent  them  pretty  white  dresses  to  wear.  That  was  the  kind  of 
lady  she  was. 

It  was  a  very  large  party.  When  we  were  ushered  into  the 
big  dining  room,  beauty  burst  upon  us.  It  was  decorated  with 
flowers  and  greenery.  The  glittering  table  was  in  the  form  of 
a  cross  with  a  tall,  silver  epergne  in  the  center.  I  can  see  that 
epergne  yet,— laden  with  fruits  of  every  color  and  variety,  with 
bunches  of  grapes  of  different  colors  hanging  from  the  edges 
of  its  five  shelves.  The  whole  was  brilliantly  lighted  with  candles. 
All  kinds  of  good  things  were  on  the  table,  candies  and  several 
cakes  elaborately  iced  and  decorated  like  wedding  cakes.  We 
were  all  elated  with  the  beauty  of  it,  and  we  did  full  justice 
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to  all  the  good  things.  Around  the  table  buzzed  the  delighted 
chatter  of  the  band  of  happy  children. 

After  supper  we  went  into  the  drawing  room  and  played 
our  popular  game  of  that  time,  called,  “Johnnie  Brown.”  The 
children  holding  hands  would  form  a  circle  with  one  boy  in 
the  center.  As  we  moved  round  and  round  we  sang: 

"Very  well  done"  says  Johnnie  Brown 
This  is  the  way  to  London  Town. 

Stand  ye  nigh,  stand  ye  by 
’Till  you  hear  the  watchman  cry. 

On  this  carpet  you  must  kneel 
To  your  true  love  In  the  field; 

Kneel  to  the  one  that  you  love  best 
And  kiss  her  before  she  goes  to  rest!" 

Then  he  would  try  to  kiss  her  and  she  would  blush  and  mod¬ 
estly  evade  him. 

There  was  a  little  girl  named  Hattie  who  was  a  marvel  of 
beauty,  the  prettiest  little  girl  I  knew.  She  had  golden  curls 
that  hung  in  shining  splendor  to  the  hem  of  her  full  hooped 
skirts  of  green  silk.  Her  mouth  was  a  rosebud  and  her  eyes  were 
heaven’s  own  blue.  As  the  large  circle  went  round  and  round 
the  boy  in  the  center  w  ould  choose  Hattie.  She  would  go  to  the 
center  and  choose  a  boy.  Then  we  would  all  go  round  and  round 
again,  singing  at  the  top  of  our  voices.  Again  the  next  boy 
would  choose  Hattie.  We  continued  to  sing  loudly  and  hope¬ 
fully— but  still  the  boys  chose  Hattie.  This  went  on  and  on. 
Finally  the  rest  of  the  little  girls  began  to  feel  a  little  bleak, 
but  we  sang  all  the  louder,  at  the  top  of  our  voices,  and  tried 
so  hard!  The  boys  were  thoroughly  enjoying  themselyes.  They 
were  having  a  grand  time.  But  of  the  little  girls  only  Hattie 
was  happy. 

That  night  after  I  was  at  home  in  bed,  I  moaned  and  groaned 
in  my  sleep.  The  next  day  I  heard  the  grown  people  say  that 
perhaps  parties  were  not  a  good  thing  for  children. 

My  father.  Major  Young  James  Long,  was  born  in  1803.  In 
his  youth  he  earned  the  title  of  Major  in  the  United  States 
Army  fighting  in  the  Indian  wars.  Throughout  his  life  he  was 
noted  for  his  integrity  and  high  principle.  He  came  of  early 
American  stock  of  “Scotch-Irish”  descent,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  of  Southern  patriots.  He  was  distantly  related  to  John 
C.  Calhoun  and  to  Jefferson  Davis,  also  to  James  K.  Polk  and 
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to  David  Crockett.  He  was  born  and  reared  in  Tennessee,  and 
came  to  Georgia  before  1830,  where  he  practiced  law  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  I  believe  he  practiced  law  for  recreation,  as 
Pa  was  first  and  always  a  planter. 

In  1845  he  married  Caroline  Grantland  of  Upson  County.  At 
the  time  of  their  marriage  he  was  forty-two  years  old  and 
she  a  lovely  young  lady  of  twenty-one. 

Pa  was  a  large,  strikingly  handsome  man  and  was  always  fas¬ 
tidious  in  his  dress.  He  wore  that  kind  of  broadcloth  which,  I 
think  is  not  made  any  more.  1  have  not  seen  any  in  a  long  time, 
compactly  woven,  and  with  a  rich  gloss. 

He  accepted  the  many  sided  responsibilities  of  his  life  with 
grave  cheerfulness.  The  support  of  almost  a  hundred  people  rested 
in  his  judgment.  The  future  of  five  children,  different  in  talents 
and  personality,  was  for  him  to  shape.  The  welfare  of  his  town 
and  state  was  always  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to  him.  But  the 
diversity  and  intensity  of  these  responsibilities  never  confused 
him.  He  never  neglected  one  for  another.  He  did  everything 
on  a  big  scale  as  naturally  as  he  drew  breath. 

Pa  was  spiritually  close  to  his  children  and  told  us  tales  of 
local  history  and  family  tradition.  Sometimes  he  told  us  of 
his  mother,  Isabella  Leiper;  of  how  she  came  of  a  gallant  race. 
Her  ancestors  had  come  from  Scotland  and  in  V’irginia  they 
had  figured  heroically  in  the  Indian  wars  and  later  in  the 
American  Revolution.  She  had  died  in  1813  when  Pa  was  still 
a  child.  He  told  us  of  her  beauty,  her  love  of  the  outdoors,  her 
expert  horsemanship,  and  her  remarkable  black  eyes  inherited 
bv  only  one  member  of  our  family.  Her  husband  lived  a  widower 
for  forty-four  years  gricying  for  her. 

Sometimes  he  told  us  about  his  grandfather,  John  Long,  who 
had  fought  the  Indians  in  V’irginia;  how’  he  had  been  one  of 
the  very  first  settlers  of  Tennessee;  and  how  in  the  Revolution 
he  had  crossed  the  rugged  ranges  with  Shelby’s  men  and  fought 
in  the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain. 

He  would  tell  us  about  the  Indians.  How  our  Coweta  County 
was  once  the  home  of  the  Coweta  tribe  of  the  Creek  Confeder¬ 
ation  who  had  been  removed  about  1825.  He  told  us  of  the 
heartbreak  with  which  the  Indians  had  given  up  their  land 
after  McIntosh,  their  chief,  had  sold  it  to  the  white  men. 

There  were  still  some  relics  to  remind  us  that  the  Cowetas 
had  once  occupied  the  country. 
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A  most  beautiful  sight  1  saw  was  an  Indian  mound,  planted 
and  beautified  in  heartache  and  sorrow  by  them  as  a  last  tribute 
to  their  dead  that  they  were  leaving  forever. 

It  was  on  the  road  to  Pike  County.  VVe  were  driving  along 
when  suddenly  this  marvelous  sight  burst  on  our  view.  It  was 
like  a  tiny  mountain  in  the  shape  of  a  cone.  From  bottom  to 
top  it  was  covered  with  azalea  blooms.  The  plants  were  uniform 
and  symmetrical.  Each  stalk  was  topped  with  a  ball  of  bloom 
the  size  of  a  child’s  head.  Thev  were  of  the  most  brilliant  col¬ 
ors,— scarlet,  pink,  dark  red,  rose,  salmon  and  golden  yellow. 
And  the  flowers  touched,  making  a  small  mountain  of  solid 
bloom.  At  the  very  apex  of  the  top  the  mound  was  crowned 
with  a  big,  wild  crab  apple  tree  in  full  pink-and-white  blossom. 

1  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before;— nor  have  I  seen  any¬ 
thing  to  compare  with  the  beauty  of  it  since.  I  have  thought 
about  it  for  eighty-five  years! 

The  tale  I  loved  best  was  about  when  Pa  had  come  to  Geor¬ 
gia  many  years  before,  when  a  very  young  man. 

His  father  had  given  him  the  finest  horse  on  the  place,  a 
saddle  and  bridle  of  the  best,  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  packed  full 
of  provisions,  a  gun  and  fifty  dollars  in  gold.  With  this  equip¬ 
ment  Pa  set  out  to  make  his  fortune  in  the  new  country  that 
had  been  opened  up  in  Western  Georgia.  Once  in  the  deep 
forest  it  was  night  and  Pa  had  lost  his  way.  In  the  far  distance 
he  heard  a  dog  bark.  He  followed  the  sound  through  the  eerie 
night.  Then  he  saw  a  light  and  followed  that.  It  turned  out 
to  be  the  dwelling  of  an  old  Indian,  who  made  him  welcome 
and  gave  him  shelter  and  a  bed.  The  squaws  served  him  food. 
They  were  kind  and  offered  what  hospitality  they  could.  Pa 
always  told  this  tale  quietly  and  a  little  sadly.  He  felt  deeply 
about  the  poor  Indians. 

Pa  had  come  to  Ncwnan  in  the  days  when  the  stage  coach 
was  the  means  of  public  transportation.  Before  I  was  bom, 
one  railroad  had  come  through,  and  while  I  was  still  a  child 
a  second  line  was  built.  Many  people  had  hotly  opposed  the 
coming  of  the  railroads  on  the  grounds  that  they  would  ruin 
the  business  of  the  wagon  freight  trains  and  the  stage  coach 
companies.  But  Pa  had  faith  in  the  railroads.  He  believed  the 
future  of  Georgia  lay  in  the  quick  transportation  of  cotton. 
He  had  bought  railway  stock  and  had  encouraged  new  com¬ 
panies  in  any  way  he  could. 
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Mother  loved  beauty  and  took  great  joy  in  the  estate,  which 
was  considered  beautiful  in  Georgia.  She  combined  tenderness 
with  force  of  character.  Her  servants  were  the  best  trained. 


her  house  the  most  artistic.  It  was  furnished  in  rosewood  mostly, 
and  always  full  of  flowers.  Mother  was  an  artist.  She  loved  to 
paint;  and  she  became  a  pianist.  She  did  every  thing  well.  She 
was  devoted  to  her  relatives,  and  did  much  to  help  those  less 
fortunate  than  she.  She  created  an  atmosphere  of  gaiety  about 


her. 


Most  of  the  time  there  were  house  guests  spending  a  long  time 
with  us,— cousins  from  Virginia,  and  Ma’s  nieces  and  nephews 
from  Upson,  Pike  and  Meriwether  counties  in  Georgia.  On 
my  retina  is  still  a  vivid  picture  of  my  mother,  dressed  in  a 
gaily  flowered  silk  dress,  white  ground  with  natural  sized  pink 
roses  and  green  leaves  sprinkled  over  it,  cut  low  off  the  shoulders, 
and  how  it  swept  over  the  big  hoop  skirt,  as  she  walked  around 
in  the  hall,  entertaining  her  guests,  the  many  young  ladies 
calling. 

My  father  dearly  loved  music.  He  had  a  Addle  and  played 
“Auld  Lang  Syne”  and  other  old  airs  to  amuse  us.  My  mother 
who  had  played  the  “pianoforte”  in  her  girlhood,  took  up 
music  seriously  after  her  marriage,  to  please  Pa  and  at  his 
solicitation.  She  became  a  brilliant  pianist.  He  was  very  proud  of 
her.  Her  music  was  a  great  fulflllment  to  him. 

The  relationship  between  my  father  and  mother  was  a  thing 
of  holy  beauty,  based  on  mutual  respect  and  understanding, 
with  a  complete  oneness  of  purpose.  In  the  hour  to  hour  routine 
of  their  lives  his  attitude  towards  her  was  one  of  tender  admir¬ 


ation.  He  treated  her  always  as  a  great  lady,  which  she  was. 

And  she  showed  him  the  same  loving  courtesy.  The  very 
tone  of  her  voice  when  she  said,  “Major  Long,”  was  a  decoration 
of  honor. 


1  have  before  me  now  my  mother’s  Autograph  Album.  The 
pages  are  yellowed,  the  ink  is  fading  with  time,  for  the  flrst 
entry  was  made  in  1844,  and  the  last  in  1863.  In  this  book  my 
father  wrote: 


"To  my  Wife 

I  think  of  thee  when  eve’s  last  blush 


Falls  mournfully  on  heart  and  eye; 

Of  thee  when  morn’s  first  glories  gush 
In  gold  and  crimson  o’er  the  sky; 

My  thoughts  are  thine  ’mid  toil  and  strife; 

Thine  when  from  toil  and  peril  free — 
Ay  thine — forever  thine — my  life 
Is  but  a  living  thought  of  thee.’’ 
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Ma  was  a  Christian,  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  was  strict  in  observing  its  rules.  No  light  literature  was 
allowed  to  be  read  on  the  Sabbath;  the  cooking  was  done  on 
Saturday,  so  that  the  servants  would  not  work  on  Sunday. 
If  we  were  naughty  the  spanking  was  postponed  until  Monday. 

Swimming  on  the  Sabbath  was  considered  a  levity  and  was 
forbidden.  One  Sunday  my  two  older  brothers,  Grantland  and 
Walter,  decided  to  go  out  to  a  swimming  hole  they  had  dis¬ 
covered,  which  was  disobedience.  Bud  Johnnie  followed  them, 
saying,  “I’m  going,  too!”  Thev’  said,  “Aw,  go  back!  You  can’t 
go,  you’ll  tell  Ma.”  But  he  persistently  tagged  along  and  went 
with  them.  That  night  when  he  was  saying  his  prayers  at  his 
mother’s  knee,  his  conscience  hurt  him  and  he  had  to  confess 
what  he  had  done.  So  on  Monday  thev  all  got  punished. 

Our  familv^  lived  by  the  precepts  of  the  church  and  the  Bible. 
Every  night  Bud  Johnnie  and  I  knelt  at  Ma’s  knee  and  said 
our  prayers.  1  was  ver\'  devout  in  my  religious  beliefs  and 
aspirations.  But  I  was  often  a  very  naughty  little  girl,  self 
willed  and  mischievous.  I  would  do  things  and  then  suffer 
violent  fits  of  conscience. 

My  mother  had  a  rare  book  which  she  kept  on  the  parlor 
center  table.  It  was  called  “The  Book  of  Beautv”.  It  was  hand 
tooled  and  handsomelv’  bound.  One  da\’  when  nobody  was 
looking  1  took  my  mother’s  tin  box  full  of  oil  paints  and 
brushes,  went  into  the  parlor  and  shut  the  door.  I  squeezed 
all  the  paints  frt)m  the  tubes  onto  the  palette  and  proceeded 
to  color  the  pictures  in  the  book,  making  a  hopeless  smear  and 
ruining  her  lovely  treasure.  It  was  so  fascinating  that  I  had  to 
do  it!  When  1  had  finished  my  work  of  destruction  1  had  a  fit 
of  guilty  conscience  and  suffered  for  what  I  had  done.  But 
being  sorry  could  not  restore  the  book.  I  was  always  doing 
mischievous  things  and  regretting  them  afterward. 

The  worst  of  my  sins  was  breaking  my  round-comb.  I  had 
exceedingly  fair  skin  and  verv'  dark  bobbed  hair  which  I  wore 
roached  back  from  m\'  forehead.  I  would  repeatedly  take  off  my 
round  comb  and  begin  to  stretch  it  out  a  little  further  and  a 
little  further.  I  couldn’t  resist  it.  Finally  it  would  pop  in  two! 
Then  1  would  suffer.  This  was  in  i86i  and  ’62  during  the  war. 
The  blockade  was  on  and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  replace 
such  items.  Brave  men  had  to  run  the  blockade  at  risk  of  their 
lives  to  bring  in  these  little  luxuries.  I  knew  it  was  disobedient 
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lu  break  my  round  comb,  yet  time  after  time  I  did  it  because 
to  stretch  it  was  so  fascinating  that  I  could  not  resist  it.  1 
knew  that  disobedience  was  a  sin,  that  I  was  a  bad  little  girl, 
and  1  believed  that  all  bad  people,  when  they  died,  burned 
forever  in  fire.  I  felt  that  I  was  bound  for  that  place,  so  if  1 
was  going  to  bum  for  eternity  I  had  better  be  geting  used  to  it. 
Then  1  would  sit  by  the  fire,  light  a  splinter  of  fat  lightwood, 
blow  out  the  blaze,  leaving  the  end  a  live  coal,  and  touch  it 
to  my  flesh  a  half  second  to  see  how  it  was  going  to  feel.  It 
never  occured  to  me  to  mend  my  ways. 

I  never  saw  Ma  lose  her  temper  but  once.  She  was  sitting  in 
the  hall  reading  a  book.  Suddenly  she  stood  up  and  said: 

“PSHAW!” 

With  that  she  hurled  that  book  the  full  length  of  the  hall.  It 
lay  there  on  the  floor  with  its  cover  upturned.  My  brother 
read  the  title  aloud.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

Ma  was  the  mainspring  of  our  family  life. 

My  eldest  brother,  Grantland,  was  now  in  his  teens.  I  looked 
upon  him  as  almost  a  young  man,  surrounded  by  glamour  and 
importance  which  set  him  apart  from  us  younger  children.  We 
were  very  proud  of  him. 

My  brother  Walter  moved  in  his  own  orbit.  His  interests 
and  activities  were  apart  from  the  rest  of  us.  He  loved  to 
hunt  and  fish,  and  sometimes  would  camp  in  the  woods  for  two 
or  three  days.  My  mother  never  worried  about  him;  for  his 
ways  were  good  ways.  He  was  a  fine  student  in  school  and 
conscientious  about  going  to  church  and  meeting  all  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  His  nature  ran  deep  and  true  and  of  the  spirit. 

Brother  Johnnie  (‘‘Bud  Johnnie”)  was  my  playmate  and  my 
heart’s  companion.  Recklessly  brave,  gallantly  manly  and  ten¬ 
derly  idealistic,  he  represented  to  me  the  chivalric  ideal  of  a 
cavalier  race.  He  was  a  bom  orator.  At  nine  years  old  he  could 
deliver  Patrick  Henry’s  speech,  ‘‘Liberty  or  Death,”  “Bel¬ 
shazzar’s  Feast”  or  Marc  Antony’s  oration  with  an  eloquence 
that  held  an  audience  spellbound,  and  made  my  hair  rise.  He  was 
a  genius  in  mathematics,  yet  with  all  this  he  was  a  little  boy. 
His  hunting  hounds  were  the  pride  of  his  life.  And  he  had  a 
little  Shanghi  rooster  which  he  taught  to  fight  and  pitted 
against  other  roosters  owned  by  sporting  small  boys  of  the 
neighborhood.  Several  times  he  came  home  with  marbles  he  had 
won,  causing  Pa  some  apprehension. 
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Finally,  there  was  my  baby  sister,  Mattie,  four  years  younger 
than  I.  Each  of  us  idolized  her  in  our  own  way.  At  three  years 
old  she  would  sit  on  Pa's  knee  and  sing  like  a  lark  and  Pa's 
face  would  be  completely  given  up  to  happiness.  As  long  as 
she  lived  she  was  the  crowning  glory  of  the  family. 

[To  be  contimted] 
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WITH  SHERMAN  THROUGH  GEORGIA  AND  THE 
CAROLINAS:  LETTERS  OF  A  FEDERAL  SOLDIER 

Edited  by  James  A,  Padgett* 

Part  ii 

Atlanta  Ga  Oct  22th  1864 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  Again  our  communication  has  been  cut  and  I 
delayed  writing  till  today  when  I  was  very  agreeably  surprised  to  get 
another  mail  and  a  letter  from  you  with  an  acct  of  town  election.  The 
result  was  good  but  after  all  I  would  like  to  hear  a  little  larger  ma¬ 
jority  for  Lincoln.  Try  and  see  if  you  cant  beat  it.  in  Not 

We  are  very  ignorant  of  matters  &  things  outside  of  the  city  even 
of  our  own  army,  first  we  bear  Sherman  is  in  one  place,  then  next  day 
we  hear  he  is  40  miles  away  from  there,  so  we  dont  believe  any  thing 
at  all.  We  had  a  dispatch  night  before  last  that  Grant  was  pressing 
Lee  before  Richmond.  Gov  Morton  elected  by  20,000  majority  &  large 
majority  of  Union  Congressmen  elected  in  Penn  &  Ohio  but  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  Governors  of  either  Oh  how  glad  Ill  be  when  we  get 
the  paper  regular  again. 

Just  now  forging  or  raiding  parties  are  all  the  rage  with  us,  in  fact 
it  was  a  necessity  for  the  mules  were  dying  fast.  Week  before  last 
we  sent  a  Brigade  of  Infty  from  each  of  the  3  Divisions  of  our  Corps 
and  2  Batteries  &  a  Battalion  of  Cavalry  with  500  wagons.  They  went 
about  25  miles,  were  gone  4  days  &  brought  back  every  wagon  full  of 
corn  or  sweet  potatoes,  as  well  as  any  number  of  sheep  calves,  pigs, 
fouls  Ac  The  men  lived  high  off  the  country  and  brought  back  lots 
of  plunder 

Last  Sunday  another  similar  party  went  out,  a  little  further  and 
Tom  went  with  them.  Our  Regt  wagon  went  too  A  brought  back  a  calf, 
goose,  2  chickens,  2  pumpkins  A  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  for  our 
mess  of  three 

He  came  in  Wednesday  and  since  then  we’ve  lived  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  and  have  a  goose  A  rooster  fatting  yet.  It  makes  me  feel  like  a 
countryman  again  to  be  woke  up  in  the  morning  by  goose  gabble  A 
rooster  crowing.  I  enjoy  it  hugely.  It  may  seem  barbarous  to  you  to 
rob  henroosts  but  Hood  cut  off  our  R  R  communication  and  forced 
us  to  forage  for  corn  A  of  course  we  dont  refuse  to  accept  any  thing 
better  that  offers.  All  is  fair  In  war  you  know 

Yesterday  our  Brigades  turn  came  to  go  and  our  Regt  went  along 
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&  Tom  with  them  &  left  me  behind  to  issue  rations  to  the  sick  &c  left 
here  in  camp.  They  expect  to  go  30  or  35  miles  and  I  thought  Id  as  lief 
stay  as  go,  besides  Tom  is  a  better  forager  than  I  am.  We  got  word 
tonight,  that  they  run  into  rebs  and  had  a  brush  so  2  more  Brigades 
have  gone  out  to  help  them.  I  guess  Ill  keep  this  till  tomorrow  and 
see  if  I  hear  any  thing  more  from  them. 

Our  Col.  Adjt  &  Capt  Dibble  have  been  mustered  out  &  are  now  wait¬ 
ing  transportation  to  Conn,  I  want  the  Col  &  Adjt  to  get  home  before 
election  but  I  dont  care  for  Dibble  for  he  is  a  little  tinctured  with 
"copper”  yet.  It  seems  hard  to  convert  one  of  that  class.  He  dont  say 
much  here  but  I  fear  he  might  vote  wrong  if  in  Dan.  I  see  in  a  Hart¬ 
ford  paper  that  D  S  Bartran  is  a  prisoner  in  Savannah,  the  first  Id 
heard  of  him  in  a  long  time.  How  Id  like  to  go  and  let  him  out  of 
prison. 

A  few  days  ago  I  made  an  offer  to  trade  hats  and  the  fellow  much 
to  my  surprise  took  me  up  and  now  I  find  myself  with  not  a  very 
good  hat  so  I  must  send  for  one  by  you.  One  of  my  neighbors  wants 
one  too,  so  Ill  get  you  to  go  to  N  Seelyes  and  get  2  hats  ot  7%  &  7% 
size  just  like  the  one  I  got  there  in  Jan  last  for  $2.50  Tell  him  he  must 
let  me  have  them  at  wholesale  price  which  I  suppose  is  much  higher 
now.  If  youll  send  too  a  pair  of  good  &  long  suspenders,  he’ll  pay  the 
cost  of  all  the  postage  &  more  too  if  I  ask.  Send  the  bill  &  all  as  soon 
as  you  can  conveniently.  [The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  missing.] 

Sunday  Oct  23rd 

I  went  to  Church  this  morning  beard  a  firstrate  sermon  on  the  death 
&  restoration  of  Lazarus.  It  is  quite  a  treat  to  go  to  church  and  bear 
such  preaching. 

We  get  no  further  news  from  our  Brigade  guess  they  kept  on  for  I 
dont  think  any  great  force  of  rebs  are  out  there 

The  R  R  will  be  done  soon  we  learn  in  a  few  days. 

No  further  news  from  the  North 

The  weather  for  3  or  4  days  has  been  very  cold  &  windly  in  fact 
quite  like  winter.  A  good  fire  is  very  comfortable  &  that  we  have  in 
our  tent.  W’ork  on  the  forts  still  progresses.  That  seminary  1  spoke 
of  last  time  is  a  mass  of  rubbish  &  20000  dollars  worth  of  property  all 
gone  Such  is  the  work  of  ruthless  war.  Oh!  when  will  it  cease  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  had  a  good  visit  from  Amanda  &  Freddie.  How  long  did  they 
stay. 

I  got  a  letter  from  Leach  at  the  same  time  yours  came.  He  is  a  good 
Old  Abe  man 

He  writes  a  good  letter 

I  suppose  you  know  more  of  Shermans  movements  than  we  do  so 
I’ll  keep  mum.  Your  Afft  Son  &  Brother 
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P  S  Just  as  I  close  a  dispatch  from  somewhere  says  Sheridan  has 
whipped  Lee  Longstreet  &  Early  combined  &  took  50  guns  &  1400 
prisoner  [sic]  I  put  it  in  as  I  beard  but  dont  hardly  dare  believe  it 
yet  but  Three  cheers  for  Sheridan  any  way 

Camp  of  5th  Conn  V  [sic]  Vols 
Atlanta  Ga  Oct  29th  1864 

Dkak  Folks  at  Home  I  would  have  written  yesterday  but  I  beard 
the  Paymaster  was  coming  so  I  thought  Id  wait.  This  morning  our 
Brigade  for  Decatur  to  be  gone  2  days  so  we  wont  get  paid  till  after 
that  &  now  Ill  write  early  this  morning  and  send  by  todays  mail.  We 
get  but  very  little  news  now  but  so  far  as  we  learn  every  thing  pro¬ 
gresses  favorably.  Sheridan  seems  to  continue  in  his  good  career  and 
of  course  we  all  rejoice,  thinking  it  will  hasten  the  downfall  of  Rich¬ 
mond 

Raiding  parties  are  all  the  rage  with  us  yet.  Tom  got  back  last  Mon¬ 
day  with  more  potatoes  &  fowl  so  we  live  like  epicures.  I  never  ate 
so  many  sweet  potatoes  in  one  week  as  in  the  past  one,  and  they  agree 
with  my  taste  and  constitution  too  to  a  charm.  W'e  have  a  bushel  or 
more  yet  for  us  three.  There  is  a  report  of  our  going  back  to  join  the 
rest  of  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  but  I  cant  tell  yet,  certainly  not 
till  some  corps  releives  us  here.  We  cant  learn  yet  exactly  where  Sher¬ 
man  is  now.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  Sherman  has  three  Armies 
under  him.  The  4th,  14th  &  20th  corps  comprise  the  Army  of  the  Cum¬ 
berland  under  Genl  Thomas.  The  15th,  16th,  17th  are  the  Army  of  the 
Tennessee  under  Genl  Howard  while  the  army  of  the  Ohio  is  now 
consolidated  into  the  23rd  corps  under  Genl  Scofield.  Rumor  says  the 
23rd  corps  will  relieve  us  and  we  join  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland 
and  guard  the  R  R  between  Nashville  &  Chattanooga  but  it  is  all  rumor 
yet.  Our  Paymaster  came  yesterday  so  no  doubt  we’ll  get  paid  in  a  few 
days.  I  guess  Ill  send  some  home  in  a  letter  for  Adams  Express  isnt 
any  safer  down  here  than  the  mail 

Sophias  letter  of  the  15th  came  yesterday  and  right  glad  was  I  to 
hear  again  from  her.  I  really  wish  Mother  would  go  out  home  with 
Amanda  I  think  it  would  do  her  good  to  visit  at  any  rate  father  ft 
mother  might  go  to  N  Y  just  as  well  as  not  I  think  after  the  election. 
By  the  way  no  agent  has  come  here  yet  so  I  fear  Ill  have  no  chance 
to  vote  for  Uncle  Abe.  Never  mind  I  can  trust  Conn  without  my  vote, 
and  appearances  now  indicate  Penn  ft  Ind  too. 

I  saw  in  the  paper  of  the  death  of  Edward  Sanford  two  children  as 
I  suppose  although  you  dont  mention  it.  What  a  heavy  blow  it  must 
be  to  them 

I  also  saw  among  the  wounded  the  names  of  Frank  Hlckerson  ft 
Alfred  Benedict  Do  you  know  how  badly  they  are  wounded?  I  suppose 
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you  got  my  letter  asking  for  2  hats  of  7  %  &  7  hi  size  last  week.  I  want 
them  now  every  day,  or  as  soon  as  convenient. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  the  price  of  goods  are  falling.  It  must  be  a  relief 
to  many  poor  families.  How  are  onions  now?  Did  you  raise  any  turkeys 
this  year.  I  think  I  haven’t  heard  about  any.  How  many  loads  of  corn 
did  you  have  or  any  pumpkins?  How  much  buckwheat  and  onions  too 
when  you  get  rid  of  them.  Do  you  ever  see  David  Comstock  or  Ben 
Squires  now?  Is  Ben  married  or  not?  if  so  who  too  [sic].  Tell  Dave 
be  ought  to  write  to  me  as  he  promised.  Four  of  our  officers  left  this 
week  and  more  will  go  soon  I  suppose.  I  shall  miss  the  Adjt  more 
than  any  other,  for  he  used  to  bare  lots  of  books  &  papers  which  I  bor¬ 
rowed  and  read.  I  have  not  heard  from  Mr.  Welch  in  a  long  time,  but 
saw  in  a  paper  of  his  marriage.  Im  quite  surprised  at  it.  but  guess  it 
must  be  so.  Our  library  is  stored  somewhere  yet  as  well  as  lots  of 
luggage  belonging  to  the  Regt  &  we  dont  care  to  send  for  it  till  we  get 
settled  down  in  camp  somewhere.  I  miss  it  very  much  now,  when  I 
have  so  much  leisure  time  to  read.  We  had  one  rainy  day  finally  but 
now  it  is  clear  &  pleasant  again  &  quite  warm  too  though  a  little  frost 
most  every  night.  As  ever  your  afft  Son  &  Brother 

Atlanta  Ga  Nov  3rd  1864 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  Your  letter  of  the  20th  which  I  just  now  reed 
has  helped  amazingly  to  drive  off  a  blue  streak  which  I  felt  coming 
over  me. 

It  was  caused  by  several  little  items  first  the  weather  which  for 
2  days  has  been  a  regular  Notheast  [sic]  rainstorm  and  our  stovepipe 
utterly  refused  to  do  any  duty,  consequently  the  smoke  all  came  inside 
the  tent  giving  us  the  appearance  of  having  met  with  great  &  sudden 
grief  but  this  forenoon  we  moved  the  stove  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tent  and  remedied  that. 

2nd  Our  Paymaster  acts  very  strangely  for  he  has  as  yet  paid  off 
only  1  Regt  while  he  has  had  time  enough  to  pay  4.  I  cant  help  think¬ 
ing  he  is  a  vile  copperhead  &  as  he  knows  it  causes  dissatisfaction 
among  the  troops,  he  cunningly  delays  paying  off  till  after  election, 
or  as  long  as  he  can.  Formerly  the  Paymaster  came  one  day,  next  he’d 
pay  one  Regt  or  two,  and  by  the  4th  day  he  would  be  on  his  way  back 
and  all  paid  off,  but  now  he  has  been  here  a  week  and  only  one  Regt 
paid  besides  nearly  all  the  P  M  came  here  before  the  late  raid  of  Hood 
and  paid  off  our  corps  during  our  siege 

3rdly  It  troubles  me  to  see  the  sly  and  secret  influence  used  to  get 
soldiers  votes  for  Me.  [McClellan]  by  officers  who  dare  not  openly 
come  out  against  Lincoln,  for  fear  of  dismissal,  these  wolves  in  sheeps 
clothing  which  compose  so  large  part  of  our  army,  especially  from 
N  Y.  who  got  their  commission  from  Gov  Seymour  &  came  out  here 
for  spies  &  traitors  or  money 
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It  makes  me  almost  boiling  over  mad.  but  I  can  think  a  just  God 
will  allow  their  evil  machinations  to  succeed.  In  him  must  our  trust 
be  to  thwart  their  iniqltous  plans.  I  see  no  prospect  of  my  voting  for 
no  Commissioner  has  come  yet  &  it  is  soon  too  late  I  think.  Every  body 
now  is  excited  over  the  prospect  of  another  campaign 

We  have  orders  to  prepare  for  fifty  days  campaign,  with  no  spare 
baggage  of  any  kind  and  the  trouble  with  us  is  to  find  out  where  we 
are  going 

It  looks  to  us  as  if  Atlanta  was  to  be  evacuated  &  we  go  through  to 
the  seashore  in  some  place,  but  where  to  no  one  knows.  I  hope  some¬ 
times  it  is  to  Augusta  &  then  to  Savannah,  but  I  will  try  &  content 
myself  till  we  go.  I  will  try  &  write  again  but  you  need  not  worry  if 
you  dont  hear  from  me  in  a  month  If  we  go  to  Savannah  of  course 
we  wont  have  another  chance  to  send  letters  till  we  get  there.  I  was 
in  hopes  wed  get  our  pay  first  but  now  I  doubt  it  very  much  if  we 
do  Ill  send  some  home  by  letter  or  Myron  Whitlock  as  he  &  6  other 
officers  are  mustered  out  now  &  will  go  soon.  (Some  say  no  loss  to 
the  regt  by  all  going)  I  will  send  home  my  book  on  Navigation  as  I 
cant  carry  it  very  well  and  dont  want  to  lose  it.  It  cost  |2.00  and  I 
think  it  well  worth  it.  I  have  amused  myself  many  idle  long  hours 
already  &  I  hope  to  many  more.  You  may  study  it  this  winter  if  you 
choose.  I  suppose  ere  this  you  have  my  letter  of  the  15th  Inst  telling 
of  safe  arrival  of  socks  matches,  &c  &c.  The  matches  set  no  mail  on 
fire  but  they  come  very  handy  every  morning  now  and  I  anticipate 
will  much  more  so  on  our  campaign.  I  am  glad  to  get  on  the  move 
again  for  it  very  dull  in  camp.  If  we  only  have  clear  weather  I  enjoy 
the  novelty  very  much,  besides  seeing  the  country  repays  all  the  hard¬ 
ships  in  exposures.  I  got  a  letter  from  Emme  today  too  saying  that 
Amanda  was  there  on  her  way  home 

Hoping  and  trusting  to  soon  hear  of  Old  Abes  reelection  by  a  rousing 
A  overwhelming  majority  I  close.  As  ever  your  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

Camp  of  5th  Conn  Vols 

Atlanta  Ga  Nov  10th  1864 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  The  past  week  has  been  one  of  great  interest 
and  variety  to  us  as  well  as  you  I  will  tell  you  a  little  about  how  we 
have  spent  it  out  here.  On  the  5th  the  day  after  I  wrote  last,  as  we 
were  laying  idly  around  after  dinner,  first  we  knew  orders  came  to 
move  at  3  P  M.  so  you  can  imagine  there  was  some  lively  time  for 
about  2  hours  when  we  got  all  ready  &  the  men  moved  off,  and  soon 
after  we  with  the  train,  but  it  was  dark  before  we  got  out  of  town, 
and  till  8  o’clock  before  we  got  2  miles  where  we  encamped  for  the 
night,  got  supper  &  retired  feeling  as  if  we  were  campaigning  it  again 
in  real  earnest.  Next  morning  to  make  it  seem  still  more  we  were 
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aroused  at  daylight  by  picket  firing  close  by,  so  we  got  up,  and  on 
inquiry  found  it  was  no  false  alarm  but  our  pickets  were  actually 
fired  on  by  some  guerilla  cavalry  dressed  with  our  blouses,  who  rode 
almost  up  to  our  men  then  fired  &  ran  for  dear  life.  One  was  killed 
&  3  wounded  on  our  side.  After  that  all  was  quiet  &  as  our  whole  corps 
lay  there  w'e  felt  no  danger  but  fixed  up  our  camp  as  report  said  we 
might  lay  there  a  few  days,  but  alas  for  military  prophecies,  Just  at 
dinner  we  got  orders  to  come  back  to  our  old  camps  again,  and  at 
3  P  M  we  reached  home  to  find  it  ransacked  &  every  valuable  taken 
away.  Our  stove,  stools  &c  &c  which  we  left  had  been  carried  off  by 
some  other  soldiers  and  next  day  we  had  to  build  a  chimney  and  fire¬ 
place  &c  but  as  we  didnt  expect  to  remain  long  we  didnt  care  to  lay 
out  too  much  for  looks,  and  we  remain  just  so  yet.  Next  day  we  heard 
that  the  Army  of  Tenn  were  expected  in  here  in  our  place,  but  Forest 
had  threatened  Marietta  and  they  were  sent  there,  so  we  had  to  come 
back,  but  how  true  it  is  I  dont  know,  as  I  bavnt  seen  or  heard  of  the 
Army  of  Tenn  since.  Another  report  is  that  we  went  out  there  in  hopes 
the  Rebs  would  try  and  get  in  here  thinking  we  bad  evacuated  the 
city,  but  I  cant  vouch  for  this,  only  I  know  yesterday  at  daylight  I 
heard  some  pretty  loud  noises  rather  too  near  for  sound  sleeping  which 
I  found  was  made  by  rebel  cannon  and  soon  after  still  more  can¬ 
nonading  and  musketry  off  the  S.  W  of  the  city,  which  I  found  out 
was  a  division  of  Lawtons  cavalry  trying  our  lines,  but  finding  most 
too  much  force  soon  left,  leaving  a  few  prisoners  for  us,  and  no  loss 
to  us 

Thus  we  stand  at  present,  while  they  are  carrying  everything  val¬ 
uable  out  of  town  as  fast  as  possible,  and  we  have  orders  to  be  ready 
to  move  at  a  moments  notice,  but  no  one  can  guess  where  to.  It  is  the 
blindest  move  I  ever  yet  knew 

On  the  8tb  our  Regt  was  paid  off  at  last  I  got  $265.30.  for  my  arduous 
labors  for  the  past  8  months  including  bounty.  That  day  the  mail 
stopped  in  the  Regt  so  I  have  had  no  chance  to  send  by  that  and 
Adams  Express  ceased  long  ago  so  I  guess  Ill  keep  it  a  spell.  It  is  in 
$50  7,80/100  so  it  wont  lose  by  carrying  till  the  15th  of  Feb.  It  is  so 
uncertain  whether  this  letter  goes  now.  I  dont  want  to  risk  any  in  this 
but  when  we  get  settled  again  I  want  to  send  about  200  dollars  home. 
I  got  your  letter  of  the  28th  day,  and  today  I  got  a  paper  with  the 
watchchain,  so  I  thought  Id  venture  to  write  anyway,  hoping  it  will 
get  through  safe.  I  was  quite  interested  to  hear  of  the  Union  Meeting 
in  Danbury,  it  makes  me  think  of  the  gay  old  times  I  used  to  have 
attending  Wide  Awake  &  Union  meetings  in  1860.  But  now  the  election 
is  over  and  so  far  as  we  learn  all  is  well.  Our  Regt  had  no  chance  to 
vote  only  in  Co  A.  I  cant  tell  the  reason  but  I  havent  seen  any  com¬ 
missioner  at  all 
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The  latest  report  now  is  that  Me  Clel  [McClellan]  has  carried  N  Y. 

N  Jersey  Ky.  Missouri  ft  probably  N.  H  ft  Conn  ft  possibly  Ill.  I  cant 
hardly  believe  it,  yet  it  it  is  true  Old  Abe  has  enough  to  reelect  him 
I  feel  sure  of  it  now.  But  another  report  is  around  almost  as  good 
as  that  i  e.  The  Florida  [Confederate  commerce  raider]  captured  with¬ 
out  firing  a  gun.  Three  cheers  for  that  any  way,  whether  true  or  not 
We  have  had  considerable  rainy  weather  of  late,  but  last  night 
cleared  off  with  a  tremendous  shower,  raining  for  an  hour  or  more 
as  hard  as  I  ever  knew  it  I  think.  Today  has  been  windy  ft  quite  cold. 

I  hope  it  will  be  pleasant  on  our  campaign  for  mud  ft  cold  weather  are 
bad  together.  As  I  said  before  you  need  not  be  surprised  if  you  dont 
hear  again  in  some  time  though  I  will  write  every  time  I  can.  Since 
Myron  Whitlock  left  my  acquaintances  from  Bethel  are  few,  only  the 
two  Ridges  ft  T.  Cole.  They  are  all  well  ft  hearty.  The  Ridges  sent  a 
check  for  $300  I  believe  in  a  letter  before  I  got  my  pay  as  I  was  almost 
the  last  one  paid  off.  The  Paymaster  was  as  I  told  you  I  thought,  lea 
McClellan  man  ft  I  think  a  rascal  too,  for  almost  every  one  got  less 
pay  than  he  ought  to  have  done  I  was  entitled  to  2  days  more  pay, 
but  I  thought  it  too  little  to  quarrel  about.  I  never  knew  a  paymaster 
to  give  general  dissatisfaction  as  this  one.  His  name  is  Walker. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  societys  matters  are  no  better  yet,  as  I  cant  bear 
to  think  of  Mr  Bs  leaving  W^here  do  Louisa  ft  Sarah  Eliza  attend 
school?  How  much  does  Mr.  Goodsell  get  a  month?  Do  they  ever  hear 
from  Mr  Ives  now?  Can  you  send  me  a  pair  of  gloves  soon?  I  cant  get 
any  here  at  all.  I  want  cloth  lines  with  buckskin  ft  large  size.  Keep 
an  acet  of  all  and  when  I  can  Ill  send  enough  to  settle  the  bill  I  was 
offered  $20  for  my  boots  but  didnt  see  fit  to  part  with  them.  My  Sheet 
is  full  so  Ill  close  As  ever  yours 

Camp  near  Savannah  Dec  18th  1864 
D»iar  Folks  at  Home  I  have  a  chance  to  send  a  letter  by  Dr.  Gibson 
so  Ill  Just  scribble  a  few  lines  now  in  hope  it  will  get  to  you  before 
our  regular  mail.  We  left  Atlanta  on  the  15th  followed  the  Augusta 
R  R  to  Madison  then  went  through  Eatonton  to  Milledgeville,  then 
to  Tennille  on  the  Macon  R  R,  &  destroyed  that  to  Sebastopol,  then 
turned  north  again  crossed  the  S  ft  A  R  R  a  little  above  Millen,  then 
came  to  Springfield  ft  thence  here 

We  got  here  on  the  10th  and  have  lain  still,  doing  nothing  since. 

Our  corps  is  the  extreme  left  of  the  army  and  lay  between  the  river 
ft  Charleston  R  R  about  4  miles  from  the  city. 

We  had  a  glorious  old  tramp  right  the  heart  of  the  state,  rioted  and 
feasted  on  the  country,  destroyed  all  the  R  R.  in  short  found  a  rich 
and  overflowing  country  filled  with  cattle  hogs  sheep  ft  fowls,  com 
sweet  potatoes  ft  syrup,  but  left  a  barren  waste  for  miles  on  either 
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Bide  of  the  road,  burnt  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  property,  wasted 
&  destroyed  all  the  eatables  we  couldnt  carry  off  and  brought  the  war 
to  the  doors  of  central  Georgians  so  effectually,  I  guess  they  will  long 
remember  the  Yankees  raid.  I  enjoyed  it  all  the  time  we  had  pleasant 
weather  &  good  roads,  &  easy  times  generally. 

All  the  boys  from  Bethel  are  well  and  healthy.  We  opened  com¬ 
munication  at  Fort  Me  Allister  and  got  a  mail  yesterday,  and  expect 
rations  soon.  I  got  the  hats  &  suspenders  and  yours  of  the  26th.  Was 
glad  enough  to  hear  from  outer  world  again  for  we  have  been  wofuily 
ignorant  of  outside  matters  lately.  There  the  Dr  is  going  now  so  I 
must  close.  Our  regular  mail  leaves  in  a  few  days  I  suppose  &  Ill  try 
to  have  a  long  letter  for  you  in  it  Good  Bye  now.  Your  ever  Afft 
Son  &  Brother.  Direct  as  usual 

Savannah  Dec  26tb.  1864 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  I  write  now  twice  a  day  but  short  letters  each 
time.  I  send  this  time  3  checks  which  I  suppose  are  about  as  good  as 
money  for  you.  I  will  send  another  fifty  in  a  day  or  two.  Its  strange 
I  cant  keep  a  good  hat,  but  I  cant  yet.  I  want  now  two  more,  sent, 
one  6%  &  one  7%  size  just  the  same  make  as  the  others.  If  Adams 
Express  w'ill  insure  boxes  through  Id  like  one  very  well,  and  put  a 
dozen  hats  in  it  from  6%  to  7V4  size.  I  could  sell  a  lot  of  them  sure 
for  5  or  6  dollars,  so  easily  pay  the  Expressage.  There  is  no  office  here 
yet  but  I  think  must  be  in  a  few  days  certain  You  can  find  out  from 
the  Agt  in  Bethel 

My  socks  are  almost  worn  out,  can  you  buy  some  and  send  by  mail. 
I  want  you  to  keep  acet  of  my  wants  &  Ill  send  money  enough  to  pay 
you  somehow 

The  harbor  will  be  open  now  in  a  few  days  when  I  think  we’ll  have 
direct  communication  with  N.  Y.  and  Washington 

It  rains  today  for  the  first  in  some  time 

I  am  busy  making  my  quarters,  besides  have  to  issue  rations  every 
day  so  I  find  but  little  time  to  write.  Your  ever  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

Savannah  Dec.  28th  1864 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  I  cant  expect  to  finish  my  long  letter  at  one 
time  for  I  have  to  issue  rations  now  every  day,  but  I  am  going  to  be¬ 
gin  and  write  by  odd  jobs 

On  the  13th  of  Nov  we  got  orders  that  our  Corps  &  the  14th  were 
to  constitute  the  left  wing  of  the  Army  of  Georgia  under  Genl  Slocum 
while  the  15th  &  17th  Corps  formed  the  Right  wing  under  Howard 
&  all  under  Genl  Sherman.  On  the  eve  of  the  14th  Inst  orders  came 
to  march  at  7  A  M  next  day,  and  of  course  I  had  to  fly  around  6  get 
rations.  The  men  were  to  carry  2  days  of  bread  &  meat  6  of  sugar  & 
10  of  coffee  with  them,  and  the  teams  carry  20  of  sugar,  coffee  &  salt, 
&  10  of  bread,  to  last  50  days  in  all. 
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It  was  universally  understood  that  men  were  to  help  themselves  to 
any  thing  eatable,  which  they  were  not  slow  to  do  by  any  means.  The 
right  wing  took  the  Macon  road  and  [we]  heard  nothing  from  them 
till  the  24th  and  saw  but  little  [of]  them  in  fact  till  we  reached  here. 
You  probably  know  more  [of]  them  than  I.  Our  Division  took  the  lead 
of  the  corps.  Our  Brigade  led  the  Division,  and  our  Regt  went  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Brig  so  we  had  to  be  punctual  and  got  away  at  7  A  M. 
Took  the  road  to  Decatur,  took  our  noon-hault  &  dinner  there,  then 
on  again  7  miles  further  or  15  miles  from  Atlanta  &  within  2  miles 
of  Stone  Mountain.  For  safety  we  had  to  send  one  Div  for  Advance  , 
guard.  One  Div  for  rear  guard  &  one  Div  went  with  the  train  so  every 
wagon  had  a  guard  &  no  small  force  dare  attack  us  any  time.  The 
train  when  on  the  road  stretched  out  about  6  or  8  miles,  so  the  last 
one  in  was  apt  to  be  late,  often  after  midnight  before  the  rear  guard 
came  in.  The  order  of  marching  is  for  one  division  to  lead  one  day 
then  drop  to  the  rear  and  the  2nd  to  lead  &  so  on,  but  we  didnt  always 
follow  this  rule 

We  got  into  camp  at  PM  but  the  3rd  Div  were  not  all  in  till 
2AM  next  day.  The  R  R  was  torn  up  so  we  had  none  of  that  to  do 
that  day,  and  our  forage  parties  had  cleaned  the  country  so  all  we  got 
was  persimmons  and  Maypops  or  ground  melons.  These  grow  wild  in 
corn  fields,  are  little  melons  about  the  saize  and  shape  of  a  duck  egg, 
have  a  thick  green  skin,  on,  which  pulls  off  and  inside  of  that  is  about 
the  richest  tasting  melon  you  ever  ate.  It  looks  like  an  orange  and  is 
almost  as  rich.  I  like  them  best  just  before  ripe,  for  they  are  Just  tart 
enough  to  be  delicious.  When  fully  ripe  they  are  most  too  sweet.  We 
found  them  all  the  way  to  Milledgeville.  Nov.  16th  Had  to  wait  for 
the  other  Div’s  &  trains  so  it  was  2  P.  M.  before  we  started,  passed 
within  a  mile  of  Stone  Mt  &  found  it  a  Stone  Mt  in  earnest.  It  rises 
several  hundred  feet  above  any  other  point  and  seemed  to  us  to  [be] 
one  solid  rock  about  M  mile  in  length  and  so  steep  as  to  prevent 
[clim]bing  only  on  one  side.  It  is  a  barren  desolate  looking  [pla]ce 
for  any  one  to  live  on,  but  its  very  barrenness  rendered  [it]  a  favorite 
resort  for  the  aristocracy  of  A  [Atlanta]  in  summer  season.  The  hotel 
now  is  in  ruins  or  completely  gone 

We  got  into  camp  about  11  P  M  near  South  river. 

Nov  17th.  Got  off  at  8  Oclock.  Our  Div  guard  the  train,  today  Found 
plenty  of  stuff  now  in  the  country.  We  are  passing  through  a  rich 
country  now.  We  got  sweet  potatoes  &  sorghum  syrup  in  abundence. 
The  trains  moved  awfully  slow,  so  it  was  2  Oclock  before  we  stopped. 
Butchered  after  that  but  the  boys  found  so  many  hogs  they  didnt  care 
for  U  S  beef  I  think  they  are  about  right  too. 

Nov.  18th.  Off  again  pretty  early.  Our  Div  in  the  rear,  for  the  2nd 
Div  are  destroying  the  R  R  now.  They  do  it  pretty  effectually  too. 
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They  pile  up  a  large  pile  of  ties  then  lay  all  the  rails  on  them  ft  set 
fire.  Pine  rails  are  plenty  ft  burn  fine  so  help  set  ties  afire  and  the 
rails  soon  get  redhot  ft  twist  and  warp  in  all  shapes.  It  will  take  a 
long  time  for  the  south  to  get  more  rails  enough  to  rebuilt  after  us  Im 
thinking 

At  noon  we  struck  the  R  R  at  Social  Circle  found  the  Depot  and 
storehouses  in  flames  as  well  as  quantity  of  cotton  ft  houses  where 
it  was  stored.  Officers  ft  men  are  appointed  to  see  that  no  cotton,  gin, 
or  press  is  left  behind.  “Old  King"  came  near  l)eing  dethroned  this 
time.  Another  such  a  campaign  and  I  wouldn’t  give  much  for  his 
crown.  He  does  make  a  grand  light  though  to  march  by  especially 
when  the  moon  doesn’t  shine.  After  dinner  we  started  on  again,  fol¬ 
lowed  near  the  R  R  and  encamped  about  midnight,  5  miles  from  Madi¬ 
son.  We  made  over  20  miles  that  day,  our  longest  march  for  one  day. 
The  country  was  overflowing  with  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  syrup  ft  hogs, 
and  the  advance  found  lots  of  honey,  chickens  sheep  ftc 
The  boys  wasted  as  much  as  they  used,  but  no  complaint  was  made, 
in  fact  I  think  Genl  Sherman  didnt  intend  to  leave  any  thing  for  the 
Rebs.  I  rather  felt  sorry  for  some  women  who  cried  &  begged  so  pit¬ 
eously  for  the  soldiers  to  leave  them  a  little  and  for  one  would  not 
take  any  from  such  poor  places,  yet  after  all  I  dont  know  but  extermi¬ 
nation  is  our  only  means  now.  They  feel  now  the  effect  of  this  wicked¬ 
ness  &  who  can  sympathize  very  much  with  them.  I  only  hope  ex¬ 
perience  will  prove  a  good  schoolmaster  to  them.  We’d  find  forequarters 
of  beef  ft  hogs  by  the  side  of  the  road  quite  often  and  sweet  potatoes 
too.  ft  some  even  butchered  beef  for  the  liver  ft  left  the  rest.  It  seems 
wasteful  to  you  but  not  to  us.  We  all  want  the  best  ft  as  long  as  it  was 
plenty  ft  cost  no  more,  a  man  is  foolish  to  take  the  2nd  cut.  Fresh  pork 
steaks  &  sweet  potatoes  formed  my  principal  food  all  the  time.  We 
couldnt  find  time  to  dress  ft  cook  chickens  ft  in  fact  that  is  good 
enough  for  any  soldier.  Isnt  it 

Nov  19th.  Under  way  at  sunrise.  Had  a  little  rain  and  some  mud 
now.  Passed  through  Madison,  found  it  the  prettiest  village  Ive  seen 
in  the  State.  One  garden  ft  yard  I  never  saw  excelled  even  in  Conn. 
The  frost  had  not  killed  anything,  so  flowers  of  all  kind  were  in  full 
bloom  &  fragrance.  Such  roses  I  never  saw,  and  hundred  of  plants  I 
never  saw  before.  Boxwoods  ft  evergreens  were  trimmed  in  all  shapes 
such  as  armchairs,  sofas,  cones,  houses,  ftc  and  what  is  strange  to  me 
a  woman  of  50  years  or  so  says  she  has  done  all  the  work  in  the  garden 
for  20  years.  Besides  this  many  planters  have  splendid  residences 
here,  where  they  live  ft  visit  their  plantations  only  once  a  week  or  so 

From  50,000  to  60,000  lbs  of  cotton  went  to  ashes  here  ft  the  boys 
demolished  everything  in  the  stores.  This  I  regretted  for  it  did  os  no 
good.  Madison  is  about  as  large  as  Danbury  6  a  splendid  village  for 
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this  state.  We  left  the  R  R  there  and  turned  south,  went  about  9  miles 
and  encamped,  before  dark 

Sunday  Nov  20th  Rained  considerably  during  the  night  and  road  for 
the  last  teams  awful  muddy.  Had  a  long,  slow  tedious  march  til  mid¬ 
night.  Mules  about  tired  out  &  many  died  but  we  picked  up  10  where  we 
lost  one  &  nice  fat  ones  too 

Monday  Nov  21st.  Mud  perfectly  awful,  but  the  country  level  so  we 
got  along  bravely,  passed  through  Eatonton  and  encamped  about  6 
miles  beyond.  E  is  a  dirty  desolate  looking  village  of  40  or  50  houses, 
ft  terminus  of  a  R  R.  Didnt  get  in  till  midnight-  was  about  tired  out 
too.  Learnt  the  value  of  my  boots  that  day,  for  after  traveling  4  or  5 
miles  in  the  dark  and  mud  I  found  my  feet  dry.  It  began  to  grow  cold 
awfully  about  the  time  we  stopped  &  by  morning  the  ground  was  frozen 
almost  enough  to  bear.  Got  away  pretty  early  on  the  22nd  and  Tom  ft 
I  went  on  ahead  ft  got  to  Milledgeville  about  noon.  Got  dinner  ft  strolled 
around  the  city  till  the  train  came  up.  Found  it  a  miserable,  dirty,  for¬ 
saken  looking  city  as  I  ever  saw.  The  Govs  mansion  is  the  only  nice 
house  in  it.  The  penitentiary  we  found  open,  our  force  of  cavalary 
having  let  the  inmates  all  out  on  Sunday.  There  was  only  3  male  ft  6 
female  convicts  in  there.  The  Rebs  let  all  go  that  would  join  their 
army  as  soon  as  they  heard  we  were  coming  that  way 

The  Mayor  surrendered  the  city,  but  it  didn’t  save  him.  I  saw  him 
after  we  reached  here  among  the  prisoners.  We  encamped  about  a  mile 
beyond  the  city  just  over  the  Ocmulgee  [it  was  the  Oconee]  river.  The 
name  of  being  in  the  capital  was  much  more  than  the  real  benefit. 
The  public  buildings  were  burned  before  we  left 

Nov  23rd.  Rested  one  day  for  the  Army  to  concentrate.  Genl  Sherman 
who  had  been  with  the  Right  wing  joined  us  now 

Thursday  Nov  24th.  Thanksgiving  in  N  E  but  we  bad  no  notice  of 
it  with  us.  Moved  14  or  15  miles  on  the  Sandersville  road  ft  encamped 
before  dark.  Heretofore  the  soil  has  been  rich  and  clayey,  with  a  few 
hills,  but  now  we  find  a  level  sandy  country,  not  half  so  productive, 
yet  large  plantations  where  they  have  enough  for  our  need  ft  more 
too.  Live  gay  yet  Some  try  to  hide  their  stuff,  but  it  is  no  use  for 
darkies  do  the  work  ft  if  they  wont  tell  by  coaxing,  they’re  sure  to 
try  threatening 

Not  met  an  armed  Rebel  yet.  Good  night  now 

Friday  Nov  25th  After  going  4  or  5  miles  found  a  bridge  burnt. — the 
first  on  our  march.  Gov  Brown  had  issued  his  proclamation  for  the 
citizens  to  burn  bridges,  carry  off  cattle  ft  horses,  burn  stores  ftc  to 
hinder  our  march  and  starve  us  in  their  midst,  but  Sherman  issued 
another  to  the  effect  if  citizens  burnt  somethings  [sic]  he’d  finish 
what  they  [left?]  ft  if  corncribs  ft  houses  were  empty  let  them  burn, 
too.  Poor  citizens  were  in  a  quandry, — didnt  know  what  to  do.  Our 
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prisoners  soon  rebuilt  that  [bridge?]  and  on  we  went  4  or  5  miles 
further  when  our  advance  cavalry  met  the  Rebs  for  the  first,  about 
3  miles  from  Sandersville  &  were  drove  back  so  the  main  column  was 
not  hindered  at  all.  They  took  a  few  prisoners,  killed  &  wounded 
several  with  no  loss  to  us.  It  proved  to  be  only  2  or  3  companies  of 
Wheelers  cavalry.  We  got  into  S  about  9  AM,  and  completely  ran¬ 
sacked  the  whole  town,  only  left  the  citizens  unmolested.  It  was  done 
to  retaliate  for  burning  the  bridge  and  resistance  of  the  day  before. 
That  is  Shermans  motto.  The  troops  plundered  &  ransacked  every 
thing  till  3PM  when  our  Div  went  to  Tennllle,  burnt  the  Station,  tore 
up  tracks  &c  while  the  train  stayed  at  S.  &  I  with  it 

Sunday  Nov  27th  Started  off  early  to  give  the  boys  some  sugar  & 
coffee,  got  to  Tennille,  found  tbeyd  moved  on  so  followed  after,  &  Tom 
&  I  went  on  our  own  hook  till  midnight  when  the  troops  and  train 
met  at  Davisboro 

Monday  Nov  28th  The  Div  left  to  tear  up  track  &  followed  it  to  the 
Ogeechee  river.  I  didnt  see  them  till  Wed  night.  The  train  started 
for  Louisville  got  to  the  river  at  noon  found  the  bridge  burnt  &  had 
to  wait  all  night  There  is  a  swamp  here  for  3  miles  and  the  river  has 
about  a  dozen  little  channels  and  as  many  bridges,  and  dirt  between. 
We  couldn’t  use  pontoons  for  the  water  is  so  shallow,  which  made  it 
much  more  work  for  us.  There  I  saw  millions  of  fans  [palmettoes] 
growing,  which  need  only  cutting  and  drying  to  be  ready  for  use. 
Cyprus  too  grows  here  in  abundance 

Tuesday  Nov  29th.  Lay  till  noon  before  our  turn  came  to  cross 
then  moved  on  through  Louisville  &  encamped  about  a  mile  beyond. 

Wednesday.  Lay  still  all  day.  Troops  came  at  dark.  We  got  a  bag  full 
of  peanuts  at  D  and  roasted  &  ate  them.  They  raise  lots  of  them 
through  here 

Thursday  Dec  1st  Got  away  about  11  Oclock.  Our  Div  guards  train. 
Country  level  sandy  flats  and  a  Cyprus  swamp  from  40  rods  to  a  mile 
wide  at  every  iittie  creek.  Our  wagons  soon  cut  it  up  so  in  the  swamps 
we  have  to  build  corduroy  roads  through  them.  Made  only  about  7  or 
8  miles 

Friday  Dec  2nd.  Same  level  sandy  fe  muddy  country.  Stopped  at  dark 
for  mules  cant  stand  it  as  long  as  men. 

Saturday  Dec  3rd  Off  before  daylight.  Our  Brigade  in  advance. 
Crossed  the  Sav  &  Augusta  R  R  at  noon  about  3  miles  above  Millen 
then  turned  S  E  &  went  7  or  8  miles  further.  Road  mostly  through 
Pine  forests.  Passed  near  where  the  Rebs  kept  5  or  6000  of  our  pris¬ 
oners  near  Millen  but  they  took  them  away  last  week.  Two  or  three 
escaped  and  Joined  us,  poor  miserable  objects  of  pity  they  look  like 
too.  Sunday  Dec  4th  Went  10  or  12  miles  through  the  same  samdy 
pine  forests  &  a  few  mudholes. 
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Monday  Dec  5tb  Our  Div  in  tbe  rear.  Didnt  get  off  till  sundown 
then  tbe  train  kept  getting  stuck  all  tbe  time  so  we  only  made  about 
3  miles  by  midnight  ft  concluded  to  encamp  again 
Tues  Dec  6tb  Off  in  good  season.  Went  on  tbe  Springfield  road. 
As  usual  made  about  10  miles  and  encamped  before  7  Oclock  at  nigbt 
Wednesday  7tb.  Rained  during  tbe  nigbt  and  by  spells  this  forenoon. 
Came  to  a  swamp  of  mud  ft  quicksand  for  a  mile  ft  sucb  a  time  as  we 
bad  getting  teams  tbrougb  I  never  saw.  Tbe  ground  was  Just  covered 
with  a  little  turf  wbicb  would  bear  in  dry  times  but  now  tbe  mules 
ft  wheels  broke  through,  and  then  would  gradually  sink  into  the  quick¬ 
sands  beneath.  Mules  couldnt  do  any  thing  at  all  then,  so  a  good  many 
bad  to  unhitch  ft  let  tbe  men  pull  it  out  by  ropes.  Tbe  wagon  would 
go  into  the  Axle  sometimes  for  several  rods.  Elach  team  tried  to  turn 
out  ft  get  a  better  place,  but  often  got  worse.  Such  twisting  and  turn¬ 
ing,  whipping  ftc  I  dont  wish  to  see  again.  After  a  while  we  got  all 
the  teams  through,  then  went  on  9  or  10  miles  without  much  trouble. 
Encamped  about  a  mile  from  Springfield  at  2  Oclock  at  night,  then 
I  had  to  issue  rations  &c  which  keeps  on  up  till  near  daylight. 

Thursday  Dec  8th  Troops  left  about  9  Oclock,  left  the  train  behind 
as  it  was  expected  to  meet  some  resistance.  Train  left  at  noon,  moved 
a  mile,  halted  till  sundown,  then  on  again  9  miles  till  II  Oclock  when 
we  went  to  bed  cross  tired  ft  sleepy  enough.  It  seemed  as  if  they 
never  would  stop,  neither  wouid  they  go  over  10  rods  without  resting 
or  a  team  would  get  stuck  or  something  turn  up  to  binder  us.  Any 
one  must  be  along  though  to  realize  how  provoking  it  is 
Friday  Dec  9th.  Off  again  at  9  A  M.  Found  a  good  road  ft  made 
good  time.  Encamped  at  6  P  M.  16  miles  from  Savannah.  We  have 
been  on  a  turnpike  with  milestones  all  the  time  since  we  crossed  the 
R  R  near  Mill.  Troops  in  advance  yet,  found  a  fort  with  2  guns  ft 
100  men  trying  to  retard  them,  but  they  soon  flanked  them  ft  made 
tbe  Rebs  leave  in  a  hurry 

Saturday  Dec  10th.  Moved  on  and  got  within  6  miles  of  Savannah 
ft  parked  the  train  not  daring  to  go  any  near  with  it.  Troops  2  miles 
further  ft  close  to  the  Reb  forts.  Heavy  pine  woods  all  the  way  and 
low  swampy  ground  not  but  little  higher  than  the  river.  There  are 
3  or  4  large  rice  plantations  near  by  where  it  is  estimated  100  tons 
of  Tice  was  stacked  and  stored  Our  ration  of  bread  gave  out  so  we 
put  tbe  thousand  of  darkies  with  us  at  work  cleaning  that  out  ft  gave 
tbe  straw  to  animals 

That  rice  was  the  salvation  of  our  army,  in  fact  we  couldnt  have 
lived  without  it,  and  even  now  it  is  about  half  our  living 

From  the  10th  to  the  21st  we  lay  there  in  nearly  the  same  place, 
without  hardly  firing  a  gun.  The  Johnnies  had  splendid  forts  ft  a 
swamp  ft  canal  in  front  so  we  couldnt  charge  them,  and  our  little 
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field  guns  were  no  match  for  their  siege  ones  of  64  lbs  &  32  lbs  weight. 
The  wagon  moved  up  near  the  Regt  and  I  with  it.  Sometimes  the 
Johnnies  would  throw  over  a  shell  towards  us,  as  we  lay  only  a  mile 
away,  so  we  built  us  a  breastwork,  the  first  one  I  ever  helped  build. 
On  the  night  of  the  20th  we  built  a  large  fort  (or  finished  it  rather) 
and  just  got  ready  a  battery  of  heavy  guns  from  the  fieet  [off]  Fort 
McAllister,  intending  to  send  over  compliments  to  the  citizens  of 
Savannah  next  day,  in  the  shape  of  shells  &c  Genl  Sherman  bad  or¬ 
dered  the  surrender  of  the  city  and  [gave]  till  the  20th  for  noncom¬ 
batants  to  leave,  and  now  he  meant  to  enforce  his  demands  But  lo! 

&  Behold!!  on  the  21st  no  rebs  could  be  found.  The  2nd  Div  pickets 
moved  at  once  &  by  7  A  M  were  in  the  city.  Just  so  the  Johnnies  had 
gone  over  the  river  &  cut  the  pontoon  after  them  not  even  having 
time  to  burn  it.  The  amount  of  property  left  behind  is  enormous  es¬ 
pecially,  cotton  also  R  R  machinery,  cars,  engines  &c.  In  fact  they 
left  all  &  fled,  even  the  guns  in  the  forts  were  so  poorly  spiked  our 
boys  pulled  them  out  with  their  fingers.  I  consider  it  the  greatest 
victory  of  the  war  &  one  that  will  prove  a  greater  benefit  to  our 
country  &  cause.  1  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Loyal  paper  just  started 
which  will  give  you  a  little  idea  of  what  we  intend  to  do.  You  will 
see  the  news  elsewhere,  so  I  need  not  tell  you  any  thing  of  a  public 
kind  but  I  can  but  hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  Georgia  will 
be  called  one  of  the  loyal  states.  The  citizens  of  Savannah  at  least 
are  humble  enough  6  heartily  sick  of  the  war. 

Savannah  Jan  4th  186[5] 

Deab  Folks  at  Home  For  some  reason  or  other  no  mail  at  all  of 
late  yet  I  will  keep  on  writing  just  the  same  as  ever.  My  last  one  from 
home  was  the  26th  of  Nov.  but  I  have  had  leter  from  others.  I  got 
one  from  Aaron  on  the  26th  of  Dec  written  on  the  18th  and  I  felt 
quite  encouraged  over  that,  but  alas,  it  was  an  exception  &  not  the 
rule  though  I  see  no  reason  why  letters  cannot  come  through  in  a 
week  easy  I  have  sent  $100.00  by  Express  also  a  $50  coupon  note  ft 
3  bounty  checks  by  letter  all  of  which  I  want  to  hear  from  as  soon 
as  received.  I  also  wrote  for  a  box  with  a  dozen  hats,  which  I  think 
will  come  safe  enough  before  we  leave  the  city,  in  fact  we  may  re¬ 
main  and  garrison  the  city  for  aught  I  know  [corner  torn  off]  dont 
build  many  hopes  on  that  ....  do  feel  particularly  anxious  to  [?] 
On  many  accounts  I  prefer  active  service  to  laying  by  and  doing  garri¬ 
son  duty.  We  do  not  get  full  supplies  yet  and  I  want  to  buy  some¬ 
things,  so  I  guess  I  wont  send  any  more  money  home  just  yet.  Every¬ 
thing  is  awful  high  now  especially  eatables.  Money  is  plentiful  and 
the  boys  will  pay  any  price  so  it  helps  keep  them  up.  Applies  sell  fast 
at  10  or  15  cets  each,  cheese  $1.50,  butter  $1.60,  milk  $1.50  per  can 
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but  they  begin  to  fall  already  I  find.  I  saw  today  the  stores  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  open,  so  the  city  looks  a  little  more  business  like.  Last 
week  not  a  store  was  open  in  the  city.  There  must  be  large  amount  of 
goods  here  yet  for  they  have  had  no  chance  to  carry  it  off.  Now  when 
the  harbor  is  open  to  the  world  Savannah  must  resume  its  usual  com¬ 
mercial  position  again. 

Last  Sat  we  moved  our  camp  about  a  mile  so  now  we  have  a  spl  .... 
camp  just  on  the  rivers  banks  ....  miles  from  the  city.  We 
found  .  .  .  number  of  old  boats  on  the  river  which  our  boys  tinkered 
up  so  now  we  have  lots  of  fun  on  the  water.  Tom  rigged  up  a  sail 
yesterday  &  he  and  I  had  a  fine  sail  for  an  hour  or  two  just  for  fun. 
Dr  &  I  rowed  down  to  the  city  today  quite  like  work  but  good  exercise 
too.  I  went  to  church  Sunday  P  M  Intend  to  do  every  week  but  I  dont 
go  to  the  city  very  often  now,  on  week  days  I  have  the  privilege  but 
it  is  too  far  The  3rd  Div  of  our  corps  are  over  on  S.  C  shore  now  doing 
picket  duty  like  and  prevent  the  rebs  from  planting  batteries  to  hinder 
our  boats.  The  obstructions  are  not  all  out  yet,  so  only  light  draft 
vessels  can  come  up.  We  keep  2  little  steamers  running  between  here 
and  the  fleet  all  tho  while  now,  and  then  cant  get  supplies  fast  enough 
for  all  of  us  .  .  .  other  corps  are  fitting  out  in  ...  to  our  which  looks 
as  if  we  .  .  .  remain  after  they  left 

The  weather  for  2  days  the  1st  &  2nd  was  quite  like  winter  and 
overcoat  &  mittons  felt  quite  comfortable,  but  today  I  needed  no  coat 
at  all  although  every  night  the  fog  settles  down  on  us  so  we  need  a 
fire  to  keep  off  the  chills  and  fever.  I  think  this  is  just  the  place  for 
them  next  summer.  On  this  ground  they  used  to  burn  brick  on  a  large 
scale  too.  There  are  about  70  or  80  negro  houses  close  by  us  all  built 
of  brick  &  whitewashed  so  they  look  very  neat,  and  rows  of  live  oak 
trees,  line  the  streets  between  making  it  the  handsomest  plantation 
Ive  seen  in  Ga.  They  keep  about  400  hands  at  work  burning  brick 
and  made  a  large  fortune  at  it  too.  Many  of  their  hands  were  white 
as  their  masters  for  indeed  they  had  the  same  blood  in  their  veins. 
Now  they  are  safe  in  S.  C.  but  we  will  follow  them  and  make  them 
repent  yet  in  sackcloth  &  ashes  for  their  highhanded  iniquity.  Twas 
a  firm — I  forgot  the  names,  but  it  doesnt  matter  now.  Their  day  of 
recknoing  must  come.  It  makes  one’s  blood  fairly  boil  to  see  the  dif¬ 
ferent  shades  on  the  streets  of  this  city.  On  one  plantation  I  found 
a  [genuine]  african.  as  he  said  and  I  guess  he  [was].  I  couldnt  under¬ 
stand  him  very  [well]  but  enough  to  learn  that  he  came  over  from 
Africa  when  about  15  years  old  &  had  lived  with  Massa  Gibson  eber 
since,  he  guesses  he  be  over  100  years  old  now,  but  couldnt  live  much 
longer  now. 

We  have  just  heard  here  of  another  call  for  300,000  men.  I  hope 
that  may  be  the  last.  Doesnt  it  seem  as  if  the  Johnnies  must  be  about 
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discouraged.  Anotber  year  like  the  past  will  about  annihilate  the 
whole  confederacy. 

On  the  whole  the  new  year  opens  to  us  with  very  favorable  prospects. 
[Omitted  here  a  paragraph  of  gossipy  questions.] 

Does  the  new  call  take  any  from  Redding  yet?  If  so  who  are  they? 
I  wanted  to  know  a  thousand  other  things  but  I  cant  think  of  them 
now  I  guess  you’d  better  slip  in  a  little  candy  in  a  paper  next  time 
you  send  I  guess  Id  like  a  little  tonight  if  I  could  get  it.  I  dont  think 
of  any  more  wants  just  now.  Your  ever  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

Savannah  Jan  9th  1865 

Deab  Folks  at  Hume  Your  letter  of  five  chapters  came  Just  after  I 
sent  my  last  &  I  greedily  &  speedily  devoured  the  whole  of  it. 

I  was  sorry  to  hear  of  Mothers  accident  but  glad  to  learn  she  is  re¬ 
covering  so  fast.  How  sudden  Mrs.  Smiths  death  must  have  been.  That 
family  seems  to  have  had  more  than  their  share  of  afflictions  since 
I  left  home  and  I  think  this  the  greatest  of  all.  The  neighborhood  as 
well  as  church  must  feel  her  loss  deeply  I  Judge  from  your  letter  that 
one  or  two  of  mine  must  have  never  reached  you,  for  I  sent  a  book 
at  one  time  and  sent  for  a  pair  of  cloth-lined  gloves  in  another  &  you 
miike  no  mention  of  either.  You  neednt  send  them  now 

It  is  altogether  uncertain  about  our  future  yet.  It  was  rumored  very 
strongly  some  days  ago  that  our  corps  or  at  least  the  1st  &  2nd  Divi¬ 
sions  vrould  garrison  this  city  and  as  the  others  had  the  precedence 
in  fitting  out  both  food  &  raiment  it  seemed  quite  likely  to  us,  but 
now  rumor  has  it  we  move  over  the  river  into  S.  C.  tomorrow  and 
probably  from  there  on  to  Charleston.  It  has  rained  by  showers  all 
day  today  and  now  (8  P  M)  it  looks  like  a  rainy  night 

It  makes  but  little  difference  to  me  whether  I  go  or  stay,  each  has 
its  pleasures  as  well  as  its  hardships 

I  know  I'd  enjoy  a  trip  through  S  C  at  this  time  for  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  cold  enough  to  make  it  uncomfortable  but  still  it  would  be  pleas¬ 
anter  &  easier  to  remain  where  I  am 

Yesterday  I  went  to  church,  half  a  day.  The  Presby  was  crowded  so 
I  went  to  the  Baptist  &  heard  Just  as  good  sermon  probably.  The  text 
was  Heb.  10th  31st  The  P  M  service  begins  at  3^^  Oclock  so  it  is  not 
out  till  about  dark  and  I  had  to  come  back  to  camp 

They  commence  a  school  for  freedom  here  tomorrow,  on  a  plan 
similar  to  that  at  Hilton  Head  I  believe.  I  will  learn  more  of  its  plans 
if  we  stay.  It  is  to  be  in  the  old  "Slave  mart" 

We  dont  get  hardly  any  mail  nor  but  little  news  of  any  kind.  We 
heard  of  Butlers  reembarking  [at  Fort  Fisher],  but  for  what  reason 
we  didnt  hear.  Of  course  we  think  he  must  have  met  with  heavy  loss 
but  bow  heavy  is  unknown  here.  We  begin  to  receive  supplies  of  Sut- 
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lers  goods  and  prices  fall  some  but  they  are  high  enough  yet.  Butter 
1.00  cheese  50  cts.  Potatoes  |9.00  per  bbl  Apples  12.00  Ac  ft  I  dont  buy 
but  little  as  long  as  Govmt  furnishes  good  rations. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  you  dont  quarrel  with  Mr  Gorham  yet,  ft  I  do  wish 
you  could  settle  it  without  going  to  Law 

Ive  got  a  150.00  coupon  in  my  pocket  now  Ill  gladly  send  if  that 
would  settle  the  matter.  I  cant  bear  to  think  of  quarreling  with  him 
any  way. 

I  am  astonished  to  hear  of  Ezra  purchasing  another  farm.  Does  he 
think  of  going  to  work  in  earnest  I  wonder 

Do  you  keep  a  man  this  winter?  How  many  cattle  have  you  now? 
Is  Prince  lame  any  now.  Will  he  be  safe  for  Mother  to  drive  after 
this?  What  ft  how  does  William  Gorham  do?  How  is  Hen  Dimon  ft 
wife?  and  a  thousand  other  little  things  I  want  to  know,  but  cant 
ask  them  all.  Has  Hen  Holley  got  home  yet?  or  do  they  hear  from 
him.  Send  me  all  the  Standards  for  1  pick  out  a  good  many  interesting 
items  from  them. 

No  doubt  youll  soon  hear  news  of  Sherman  on  the  move  again  but 
we  may  not  be  one  of  the  number  this  time.  Keep  on  writing  every 
week  at  any  rate  ft  1  will  do  the  same.  Your  Afft  son  ft  Brother 

Savannah  Ga  Jan  15th 

Dear  F'clks  at  Home  Yesterday  I  should  have  written  but  I  heard 
a  mail  was  coming  so  I  waited  thinking  surely  I  would  get  a  letter 
from  you  but  this  morning  it  came  &  none  at  all.  I  felt  awful  dis¬ 
appointed  but  I  got  one  from  Sarah  saying  you  rec’d  two  from  me, 
and  nothing  about  any  of  you  being  sick  so  I  take  it  you  are  well 
and  the  next  mail  will  bring  the  long  looked  for  letter.  Our  mail  ar¬ 
rangements  are  very  Imperfect  yet  for  some  reason  or  other  but  I 
hope  they  will  get  righted  soon.  The  past  week  has  been  one  of  almost 
total  inactivity  with  us  and  consequently  very  dull  &  lonesome.  We 
are  under  orders  to  be  ready  to  march  now  at  any  time  so  liable  to 
go  any  day.  but  may  not  in  a  month  yet.  Sec  Staunton  [sic]  was  here 
last  week  to  regulate  some  matters  I  suppose  in  reference  to  gar¬ 
risoning  this  city,  also  S  Draper  to  see  about  shipping  away  the  cotton 
here  10  or  12  Sloops  are  now  waiting  to  be  loaded  with  it.  They  begin 
tomorrow.  Butlers  campaign  seems  to  have  been  a  failure  so  far,  but 
it  dont  discourage  us  yet.  We  cant  expect  all  victories  ft  no  defeats. 
I  went  to  churcb  this  A  M  in  the  Pres  church,  but  it  is  so  far  I  cant 
attend  both  services  very  well.  I  may  go  though  this  evening.  The 
weather  is  delightful  and  warm  so  we  hardly  need  a  fire  during  the 
day,  and  if  I  wasn’t  so  lonesome  Id  enjoy  it  wonderfully.  As  it  is  I 
live  on  hope  almost,  i  e  my  mind  but  my  body  dont  suffer  for  lack 
of  care  by  any  means.  My  health  is  as  good  as  can  be.  I  want  to  hear 
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from  my  letters,  especially  those  moneyed  ones.  Ill  send  you  the  Ex 
Cos  Receipt  for  the  money  I  sent  hy  them 

I  cant  think  of  any  thing  more  now  till  I  hear  from  you.  Your  ever 
Afft  Son  &  Brother 

Camp  of  5th  Conn  Vols 

near  Purysburg  S.  C  Jan  24th  fi5 
Dkar  Folks  at  Homk  At  last  your  letter  of  the  5th  &  6th  has  ar¬ 
rived  and  I  will  answer  it  in  a  very  few  lines  at  present,  for  I  am 
away  from  my  baggage,  paper  &  nearly  every  thing 

Such  a  time  as  weve  had  for  2  or  3  days  1  never  saw  before,  every¬ 
thing  nearly  is  afloat  or  under  water.  I  was  fortunately  in  a  dry  place 
but  I  had  nothing  with  me  only  what  I  wore.  It  has  cleared  off  now 
and  the  waters  are  abating  so  our  baggage  will  probably  come  up  soon, 
then  I’ll  write  all  particulars.  Just  now  I  am  flourishing  finely  & 
doing  firstrate 

Only  Sophias  letter  came,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  receiving  any 
money  either  by  mail  or  express.  Please  let  me  know  in  your  next 
1  fear  that  box  will  lay  some  time  in  Savannah  Express  office  hut 
never  mind,  the  army  is  advancing  if  some  individuals  lose  by  it, 
though  this  rain  may  retard  our  movements  so  I  can  get  it  yet.  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  Festival  will  be  over  with  before  this  reaches  you  if  not 
you  may  lay  out  3  or  4  dollars  for  me  and  I  will  send  it  to  you  next 
time.  The  stockings  came  all  safe  also  the  watchchain.  I  guess  these 
will  last  till  you  can  send  some  more  but  I  wear  out  stockings  awful 
fast  now.  Ill  write  again  soon.  In  an  awful  hurry  I  am  as  ever 

Camp  near  Robertsville.  S.  C. 

Jany  30th  1865. 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  As  we  are  now  waiting  for  the  pioneers  to  build 
a  road  to  the  Ferry,  I  will  commence  a  letter  hoping  it  may  be  lucky 
enough  to  get  to  you,  although  you  need  not  look  for  any  regularity 
in  my  letters  hereafter.  We  are  about  2  miles  from  Robertsville  and 
4  miles  from  Sisters  Ferry  on  the  direct  road  but  just  now  the  4  miles 
is  mostly  under  water  and  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  about  getting  there 
today 

I  will  turn  back  to  the  17th  Inst  when  our  Corps  had  orders  to  move 
across  the  river  and  up  to  Purysburg  while  the  14th  Corps  went  up 
on  the  Ga  side  and  were  to  meet  us  near  here  and  begin  our  campaign 
through  South  Carolina 

Our  Division  went  over  the  river  close  by  the  city  on  pontoons  that 
the  Rebs  left,  except  our  Regt  who  were  detailed  to  load  a  ferry  boat 
with  supplies  for  the  Div  and  crossed  over  to  Scriven  Ferry  with  them. 
We  encamped  near  the  Ferry  that  night  and  all  next  day  waiting  for 
teams  to  take  them  away.  I  improved  the  day  in  visiting  Ft  Jackson 
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and  the  other  works  near  by  which  the  Rebs  had  built.  Fort  Jackson 
is  not  very  strong  of  itself  but  the  earthworks  near  by  and  opposite 
too,  are  almost  impregnable  from  the  water  side.  The  officers  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  fort  were  destroyed  and  all  the  guns  were  spiked  of  course. 
Next  morning  we  found  the  road  so  badly  cut  up  that  we  had  to  cor¬ 
duroy  it,  and  worse  still  it  soon  began  to  rain  and  didnt  clear  off  till 
a  day  or  two  ago.  Such  a  time  I  never  saw  in  my  life.  The  country 
for  miles  near  the  river  is  perfectly  level  and  no  higher  than  higb- 
wather  mark,  but  kept  dry  by  levees  or  dykes,  and  gates  every  20  or 
30  rds.  Thousands  of  acres  are  in  one  rice  field,  which  can  be  dry  or 
flooded  from  the  river  by  those  gates  as  the  tide  rises  about  six  feet. 
Every  spring  nearly  they  have  a  freshet  and  then  the  whole  of  the 
country  is  under  water,  and  we  happened  to  get  there  Just  in  the 
right  time  to  get  a  full  benefit. 

When  we  landed  we  found  a  dry  hard  road  for  us,  but  after  a  few 
hours  rain  it  seemed  to  be  all  afloat  and  a  wagon  going  over  would 
jar  it  for  rods  each  way  almost  equal  to  cranbury  meadow  and  after 
3  or  4  had  passed  the  crust  would  break  and  away  go  the  wagon  almost 
out  of  sight.  Our  Regt  worked  all  that  day  helping  the  teams  along, 
got  10  or  12  beyond  the  swamp  on  dry  ground,  left  six  so  far  in  the 
mud.  They  couldn’t  go  either  way,  and  about  20  at  the  Ferry  on  a 
little  patch  of  ground  thrown  up  a  little  higher  than  the  average. 
Saturday  morning  we  gave  it  up  for  a  bad  job  and  Genl  Williams 
ordered  the  teams  at  the  Ferry  to  stay  there  till  a  boat  came  from  the 
city  after  them  while  the  others  joined  the  Brigade  at  Purysburg, 
only  the  6  left  in  the  mud  &  water  about  5  feet  deep 

The  road  that  3  days  before  was  dry  as  powder  had  now  2  or  3 
feet  of  water  and  mud  under  that  beyond  measure.  Our  Regimental 
wagon  was  at  the  Ferry  and  I  with  it,  while  the  Regt  were  4  miles 
off  with  2V2  miles  of  water  between  us.  I  thought  1  had  seen  mud 
before  but  this  beat  every  thing  I  ever  imagined.  If  South  Carolina 
is  any  way  represented  by  what  Ive  seen  of  it  now,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  out  and  will  promise  to  never  again  come  near  it  willingly. 

Sunday  morning  I  started  in  a  row  boat  to  find  the  Regt  but  bearing 
they  had  moved  on  I  took  a  row  over  to  the  city,  hoping  to  find  a 
boat  going  to  Purysburg.  No  boat  was  going  that  day  so  I  went  down 
to  Co  A’s  headquarters,  stayed  all  night  and  till  3PM  Monday  when 
1  started  up  the  river  in  the  Steamboat  Fountain.  We  had  no  pilot 
on  board  so  ran  on  a  guess,  went  about  2  miles  ran  aground,  in  the 
mud,  got  all  the  men  on  the  upper  deck  and  by  running  back  and  forth 
all  at  a  time  we  set  the  boat  to  rocking  and  the  engine  working  back 
at  the  same  time,  we  made  out  to  get  it  loose,  went  back  a  few  rods, 
then  ahead  for  about  H  a  mile,  run  aground  again,  got  a  line  out  of 
the  stern  and  fastened  to  a  pile  near  by,  soon  got  afloat  again,  then 
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sent  out  men  in  a  little  boat  to  sound  the  river  got  into  the  channel 
again,  kept  sounding  tor  a  mile  or  two  and  fortunately  kept  afloat 
till  dark,  then  anchored  for  the  river  is  so  awful  crooked  no  one  can 
find  the  channel  in  the  night.  Next  morning  at  day  light  we  got  away 
again  and  at  9  A  M  reached  Purysburg  where  I  rec’d  your  letter  and 
answered  it.  Our  wagon  crossed  over  the  Savannah  and  we  hear  is 
coming  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  but  we  have  not  seen  it  yet. 
Our  baggage  was  sent  up  the  day  after  I  came  on  the  boat,  so  I  have 
all  my  personal  property  with  me  now. 

Friday  morning  we  left  Purysburg,  marched  about  12  miles  and 
encamped,  next  day  started  for  Sisters  Ferry,  got  within  six  miles 
found  a  swamp  4  or  5  miles  in  width  so  concluded  to  turn  around 
and  try  another  round-about  way.  Yesterday  we  reached  Robertsville 
about  noon,  then  turned  an  acute  angle  towards  the  Ferry,  reached 
this  place  and  are  here  yet  waiting  for  the  road  to  be  made  so  we  can 
proceed.  The  country  has  been  mostly  pine  swamps  and  sandy  plains, 
not  fit  for  man  or  beast  to  inhabit.  I  wouldnt  actually  take  all  Ive 
seen  of  South  Carolina  [as]  a  present  if  I  had  to  live  on  it.  The 
weather  for  4  days  has  been  cold  for  us,  and  we  find  ice  from  ^  to 
Vi  inch  thick  every  morning.  Today  is  quite  warm  so  I  need  no  fire 
though  in  an  open  tent.  Of  course  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  our 
future  movements  but  I  trust  it  w'ill  be  favorable.  If  in  this  state  our 
privilege  is  to  burn  every  empty  house  and  no  doubt  we’ll  do  it  too 

Robertsville  we  found  entirely  deserted,  but  the  officers  want  the 
houses  yet  so  they  still  remain.  I’ve  seen  only  one  white  citizen  yet 
in  this  state,  but  will  find  them  by  and  by.  The  boat  with  Express 
matter  on  was  ordered  to  Hilton  Head  so  I  presume  my  hats  are 
there.  One  consolation  is  that  hundreds  of  others,  are  as  bad  off  as 
myself  and  maybe  worse  too.  I  will  leave  this  now  till  I  find  some 
way  to  send  it  off  My  towels  seem  to  get  away  awful  fast.  I’d  like 
another  coarse  one 

Tuesday  Slst  3  PM.  We  have  just  moved  to  the  Ferry  today  and 
the  mail  leaves  at  4  Oclock  so  I  will  put  this  in.  No  mail  has  come 
yet.  Your  last  one  was  the  7th.  I  want  to  hear  awful  bad.  You  need 
not  worry  if  you  do  not  hear  from  me  as  regular  as  usual  for  we  are 
campaigning  now.  Your  ever  Afft  Brother 

Sisters  Ferry  S.  C.  Feby  3rd  1865 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  Reports  say  we  leave  here  tomorrow  on  our 
campaign  so  I  will  write  a  few  lines  this  afternoon,  which  probably 
will  be  my  last  for  some  time  at  least  you  neednt  worry  if  you  dont 
hear  again.  Some  of  one  corps  are  already  25  miles  ahead  &  we  hear 
Sherman  with  the  15th  ft  17th  corps  are  making  towards  Columbia 
and  we  may  go  there  too,  or  possibly  go  to  Augusta.  It  is  useless  to 
speculate  on  future  movements  but  trust  it  will  be  successful 
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Your  letter  of  the  20th  came  yesterday  telling  me  of  the  starting 
of  my  box,  but  I  fear  It  will  be  some  time  before  it  reaches  me  I  hear 
all  our  Express  was  turned  back  and  sent  to  Hilton  Head  so  we  possi¬ 
bly  may  go  there  too.  Hundreds  are  Just  like  me  anxiously  expecting 
boxes,  so  I’m  not  alone  in  my  disappointment.  I  would  willingly  sacri¬ 
fice  that  and  much  more  if  it  would  facilitate  any  army  movement. 
After  all  I  dont  doubt  but  that  Ill  get  the  hats  all  safe. 

I  guess  now  I  will  have  every  thing  in  future  sent  by  mail.  My  shirts 
are  getting  very  thin  on  the  elbows  and  I  wish  another  pair  sent  by 
and  by.  I  find  wool  shrinks  so  I  believe  I’ll  try  cotton,  this  time.  I 
want  something  stout,  and  substantial.  Some  like  some  frocks  David 
&  I  had  5  or  6  years  ago,  a  sort  of  pink  that  you  remember  perhaps 
as  changing  color  every  time  they  were  washed  would  Just  suit  me. 
Tom  had  some  gingham  one  sent  him,  but  I  would  like  something 
heavier,  if  you  can  find  it  easily.  Send  dark  colors.  Havnt  I  an  old 
vest  lying  around  loose?  If  so  I’d  like  a  pocket  put  in  the  inside  and 
sent.  If  not  you  may  get  one  made  of  stout  black  or  blue  cloth  with 
gilt  buttons  I  guess  Jonny  Close  can  cut  a  military  vest  for  me.  Here 
they  cost  14  or  15  dollars 

When  you  get  them  done  Just  direct  to  1st  Brig.  1st  Division.  20th 
Corps,  in  Shermans  Army  &  it  wont  fail  to  come.  I  think 

The  weather  is  warm  now  but  threatens  rain  very  much.  The  road 
is  nearly  all  corduroyed,  across  the  swamp  so  we  can  move  on  soon. 
Every  thing  is  in  good  order,  the  boys  in  firstrate  spirits  ready  and 
anxious  to  campaign  through  South  Carolina. 

I  dont  know  of  any  thing  more  of  interest  now,  was  very  glad  to 
hear  mother  is  gaining  so  fast,  and  every  thing  is  going  on  so  finely 
at  home.  When  I  hear  that  Im  content.  I  suppose  my  account  of  cloth¬ 
ing  will  run  up  pretty  high  but  I  prefer  homemade  to  Govt  clothing 
all  but  pants  &  coat.  I  guess  I  can  pay  the  bill  if  you  will  only  keep 
an  account  of  it.  I  will  write  as  soon  as  I  can  again.  Tour  ever  Afft 
Son  A  Brother 

Camp  of  5th  Conn  Vet  Vols 
2%  miles  north  of  Goldsboro.  N.  C.  March  25th  1865 
Dear  Folks  at  Home  Once  more  we  have  a  chance  to  send  off  letters 
and  I  improve  it  to  send  another  short  one.  I  suppose  our  long  and 
severe  campaign  is  over  for  the  present,  though  we  have  not  fairly 
gone  into  camp  yet.  We  have  had  no  mail  or  any  news  from  the  out¬ 
side  world  yet,  so  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  others  affairs.  We  left 
Fayetteville  the  day  after  I  wrote  last,  got  to  Smiths  farm  on  the 
16th  and  had  quite  a  severe  skirmish  with  the  Rebs  there.  Our  Regt 
lost  4  killed  &  9  wounded.  Since  then  our  Brigade  has  not  been  en¬ 
gaged  though  there  has  been  some  heavy  fighting  in  other  corps  and 
also  in  the  3rd  Div  of  ours 
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Bradley  Ridge  with  several  other  Hdqr  clerks  left  the  Regt  about 
the  time  I  last  wrote,  and  has  not  been  seen  since.  No  doubt  he  is 
a  prisoner  or  maybe  paroled  &  in  Conn  ere  this.  The  general  result 
youll  learn  better  than  I  can  tell  you  now,  when  1  get  settled  Ill  write 
a  long  minute  account  of  our  trip.  I  am  well  &  tough,  but  awful  dirty 
dusty  ragged  &c.  The  whole  army  need  refiting  throughout.  I  hope 
my  socks  &  shirts  will  come  soon  now.  It  would  seem  good  to  get  on 
new  clean  cloths  again. 

Ill  make  out  a  list  of  my  wants  and  send  next  time.  Good  bye  now 
Your  ever  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

Camp  of  the  5th  Conn  Vols 

Scotville  3  miles  North  of  Goldsboro  N.  C.  March  30th  1865. 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  At  last  the  rainy  day  has  come  on  purpose  I 
suppose  for  me  to  write  letters,  at  least  I  will  Improve  some  of  it  In 
writing  my  promised  letter  to  you.  I  finished  my  house  yesterday  so 
now  if  Genl  Sherman  &  the  Rebs  dont  interfere  I  hope  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  least  in  comparative  leisure.  So  much  for  preliminaries. 

Sat  4th  Feb.  Lay  in  Camp  till  4PM  when  the  14th  Corps  moved  In 
to  our  camp  and  we  cut  loose  from  all  communication  &  started  on 
our  campaign  in  earnest.  We  moved  only  about  4  miles  through  the 
swamp  but  that  took  us  till  9  Oclock,  for  the  road  was  awful  muddy 

Sunday  5th.  Sent  back  pioneers  to  fix  the  road  so  w'aited  till  after¬ 
noon  then  went  through  Robertsville  again  &  camped  at  dark  about 
6  miles  N  E  from  R.  Nothing  is  left  of  R  only  a  church  &  piles  of  ashes. 

Monday  6th.  Went  about  12  miles,  passed  through  a  village  called 
I.Awtonville  or  Nortonville,  with  now  only  2  or  3  out  of  20  or  more 
houses  left,  camped  at  6  P  M 

Tuesday  7th  Rained  all  day,  roads  aw’ful  bad  so  had  to  corduroy 
most  of  the  way,  went  only  5  or  6  miles  &  encamped  near  the  Coosa- 
watchie  creek 

Wednesday  8th.  Clear  &  very  windy.  Roads  bad  but  made  out  to  go 
along  10  or  12  miles  and  encamped  a  little  after  dark  near  Beaufort 
bridge 

Thursday  9th  Started  off  at  7  A.  M.  found  the  Rebs  had  built  quite  a 
strong  forts  and  works  commanding  our  road,  but  our  cavalry  flanked 
them  out  so  they  didn’t  fire  a  gun  from  them.  The  rebs  also  cut  down 
lots  of  trees  across  the  road  but  that  only  hindered  us  a  few  moments 
if  any.  We  kept  along  that  day  a  pretty  good  jog  all  day,  encamped 
a  mile  out  of  Blackville.  Friday  10th  Moved  up  to  town  In  the  morning 
and  joined  the  rest  of  our  Dlv  that  were  tearing  up  track.  Afternoon 
moved  on  to  the  Edisto  river,  found  the  bridge  burnt  so  the  troops 
only  went  over  while  the  train  remained  on  the  south  side.  We  sent 
out  foraging  parties  for  the  first  as  Govt  rations  are  scarce.  They  came 
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in  with  one  3  mule  teams  with  about  40  bus  of  sweet  potatoes  A  2 
one  mule  teams  with  1000  lbs  or  so  of  ham  ft  bacon.  Our  Regt  has 
enough  to  eat  for  a  week  now.  I  feasted  on  potatoes,  ham  ft  chickens 
ftc  ftc.  We  find  a  rich  country  now 
Sat  11th  Had  to  wait  till  afternoon  for  the  bridge  to  be  built  then 
went  over  and  joined  the  troops.  It  took  all  night  for  the  train  to 
get  over  so  the  troops  didnt  move.  Sunday  12th  Got  away  at  9  A  M. 
and  at  3  P  M  reached  the  north  Edisto  where  we  found  the  bridge 
burnt  again  and  the  Rebs  on  the  other  side  with  one  or  two  guns. 
They  threw  some  shells  over  into  the  pioneers  as  they  were  building 
a  bridge  so  the  2nd  Div  sent  some  skirmishers  over  and  drove  the 
Rebs  away.  They  had  a  few  men  wounded  I  hear.  Monday  13th  Bridge 
finished  at  9  A  M.  Our  Brigade  was  rearguard  so  had  to  wait  for  all 
the  train,  to  pass  over  first.  We  went  only  5  or  6  miles  but  that  took 
till  after  midnight 

Tuesday  14th  Moved  on  at  7  A  M.  went  about  3  miles  on  the  Colum¬ 
bia  road,  then  turned  to  the  left  towards  Lexington  C.  H.  went  4  or 
5  miles  further  ft  encamped  at  1  P  M.  Rained  all  the  afternoon,  so 
we  were  glad  not  to  march 

Wednesday  15th  Got  away  at  10  A  M.  went  to  Congaree  creek  (about 
5  miles)  bad  to  wait  til  sundown  to  build  a  bridge  then  on  again  till 
after  midnight  when  we  encamped  2  miles  from  Lexington  C.  H.  A 
hard  days  march  too  Cloudy  but  no  rain  today.  Thursday  16th.  Started 
off  early,  ft  took  the  road  to  Columbia  instead  of  going  to  Lexington. 
Went  within  5  miles  of  C  and  encamped  about  noon.  The  whole  4 
corps  are  close  by  now.  The  Reb  flag  was  flying  yet  and  our  batteries 
shelling  the  city.  I  didnt  go  down  but  others  said  they  could  see.  with 
a  glass  where  our  shells  struck  in  the  city.  Friday  17th  Started  at 
SAM.  thought  we  were  going  to  the  city,  but  turned  to  the  left  and 
followed  up  the  river  about  6  miles,  then  crossed  the  Saluda  river 
after  the  14th  corps  which  took  till  midnight.  We  learned  that  the 
right  wing  went  into  the  city  and  burned,  it  down,  at  any  rate  the 
city  is  mostly  in  ashes  but  I  cant  learn  whether  our  soldiers  or  citizens 
burnt  it.  I  cant  say  as  I  lament  it  either.  A  just  judgment  has  over¬ 
taken  it  whoever  the  avenging  hand  was.  I  was  in  hopes  to  pass 
through  the  city  but  it  couldn’t  be.  Sat  18th  Waited  till  noon  before 
we  got  away  then  was  rearguard  so  had  to  travel  till  11  Oclock  before 
we  went  7  or  8  miles  and  encamped 

Sunday  19th.  Got  off  at  9  A  M.  and  went  to  the  river  nearly  when 
we  found  the  14th  Corps  waiting  to  cross,  so  we  encamped  for  the 
night 

Monday  20th  Off  at  7  A  M.  crossed  the  river,  went  through  woods 
ft  fields  for  2  or  3  miles  then  struck  a  road  leading  to  Winsboro  and 
followed  it  to  within  9  miles  of  W.  Before  this  the  country  has  been 
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level  &  sandy  with  a  swamp  from  1  to  3  miles  wide  at  every  creek, 
now  we  find  a  hilly  &  clayey  country,  very  rich  &  productive.  We  find 
plenty  to  eat  in  the  country  now.  Here  we  got  orders  that  the  campaign 
would  last  40  days  longer  and  all  surplus  baggage  burnt,  and  officers 
not  allowed  any  tents  Ac.  so  the  wagons  could  carry  supplies  for  men 
A  animals.  The  Col  cut  down  the  officers  baggage  to  lighten  our  load 
also  ordered  all  others  to  carry  their  own.  but  the  Hosp  Steward. 
Sergt  MaJ  A  I  were  allowed  to  get  a  mule  &  carry  what  we  pleased 
on  him.  Our  foragers  had  already  captured  several  hundred  mules  A 
horses  so  twas  no  trouble  to  find  one,  &  the  country  is  full  of  corn  A 
fodder.  Twenty  or  30  men  were  to  be  sent  out  all  the  time  to  scour 
the  country  for  10  miles  each  side  of  the  road  &  bring  in  all  they 
could  find,  fit  to  eat  or  for  Govt  use.  They  cleaned  the  country  no 
doubt  &  probably  committed  much  private  depredation  but  it  was 
against  positive  orders.  The  citizens  buried  lots  of  stuff,  but  all  in 
vain.  The  darks  would  tell  us  where  every  thing  was  for  they  did 
the  work  principally.  The  foragers  often  found  confederate  money 
jewelry  A  womens  dresses  &c  Ac  buried,  and  no  doubt  certain  ones 
wasted  A  destroyed  much  valuable  clothing,  while  others  would  pass 
on  and  leave  all  but  food.  It  was  the  only  way  we  had  of  living  and 
we  took  that  even  if  it  left  poor  women  &  children  to  starve  as  I  fear 
it  did  in  some  cases. 

Tuesday  21st  I  took  my  first  lesson  in  mule  leading,  went  through 
Winsboro  A  encamped  2  miles  this  side,  at  9  P  M.  Got  along  nicely 
for  I  get  every  thing  carried  on  my  mule.  Find  W  quite  a  pretty  vil¬ 
lage,  a  little  larger  than  Bethel,  at  least  it  has  more  houses  if  they 
are  not  burnt.  The  4  corps  met  here  again  as  they  expected  the  John¬ 
nies  here.  We  hear  now,  they  are  in  Charlotte. 

"Wednesday  22nd  Two  divisions  of  each  corps  tear  up  R  R  today, 
while  one  guards  the  train.  Ours  guards  the  train.  Got  away  at  1  P  M 
and  kept  moving  till  past  3  next  morning,  went  16  miles,  and  en¬ 
camped  near  Rocky  Mount  I  was  tired  A  sleep  enough;  country  hilly, 
rich  A  productive  now  till  we  get  to  Cherau.  Thursday  Feb  23rd  Got 
up  at  8  Oclock  and  after  breakfast  feel  much  better.  Started  on  at  9 
Oclock,  went  over  Rocky  Mount,  found  no  village  there,  only  one  or 
two  houses,  kept  on  A  crossed  the  Catawba  river  on  pontoon  &  en¬ 
camped  4  miles  this  side  before  dark.  The  14th  Corps  are  behind  ns 
now  while  the  right  wing  cross  several  miles  below.  Friday  24th 
Rained  all  night.  Our  tent  came  down,  and  my  pleasant  slumbers  were 
much  disturbed  in  fixing  it  up  again,  besides  I  go  about  soaking  wet. 
We  got  off  at  7*^  A  M.  moved  about  3  miles,  then  had  to  wait  for  the 
16th  A  17th  Corps  to  get  out  of  our  way,  A  finally  concluded  to  stay 
all  night.  It  rained  all  day  long 
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Sat.  25th  Another  rainy  night,  finally  cleared  up  after  a  thunder 
shower  in  the  afternoon.  Had  a  day  of  rest  today 

Sunday  26th.  Road  bad  enough.  Men  sent  out  to  corduroy  A  after¬ 
noon  we  started  on,  made  out  to  get  6  or  7  miles  before  encamping 
at  8  P  M.  Had  to  corduroy  all  the  way.  Monday  27th.  Off  at  daylight, 
went  2  or  3  miles  that  we  ought  to  have  done  yesterday,  by  the  Hang¬ 
ing  Rock,  so  called  from  the  fact  of  2  persons  being  hung  there  years 
ago.  It  is  a  large  single  rock  some  larger  than  that  one  by  Orrln 
Bart  rams. 

Tuesday  28tb.  Rain  again.  Got  away  at  8  &  stopped  at  5  P  M.  went 
8  or  9  miles 

Wed  March  1st.  Find  a  dryer  road.  Our  Brig  in  advance  so  we  go  right 
along.  Travel  eastward  cross  the  Big  Lynch  creek  &  make  12  or  13 
miles  before  4PM 

Thursday  2nd.  Ahead  again.  Went  16  or  17  miles,  which  brought  us 
near  Chesterfield,  where  we  found  300  or  so  Reb  Cavalry  &  our  Regt 
bad  a  skirmish  with  them  (the  first  in  the  state).  We  drove  them 
through  town  &  to  Thompsons  creek  about  2  miles  this  side  where  they 
had  some  guns  so  our  boys  had  to  stop  &  wait  for  help.  W'e  finally 
stayed  there  all  night.  We  had  3  men  wounded  there.  Found  C  a  little 
dirty  town  of  about  20  houses,  hotel,  courthouse  A  Jail.  I  suppose  the 
two  latter  were  burnt.  One  poor  dark  was  to  have  been  hung  next  day. 
He  was  convicted  of  sealing  but  says  he  is  innocent.  He  came  with  us. 
Friday  3rd.  Johnnies  left  in  the  night.  It  took  nearly  all  day  to  fix 
the  bridge  then  we  crossed  A  encamped  on  the  other  side 

The  other  Divisions  caught  up  today.  Sat  4th.  Rearguard  again  so 
lay  till  almost  dark  then  moved  off  on  the  Sneedsboro  road  till  3 
Oclock  next  morning,  went  7  or  8  miles.  Right  wing  went  to  Cherau 

Sunday  5tb  Lay  over  today.  Rev.  Mr.  White,  Chaplain  of  the  123rd 
N  Y  V  preached.  I  went  to  hear  him,  the  first  sermon  Ive  heard  in 
7  weeks. 

Monday  6th  Off  at  9  Oclock.  Expected  to  cross  the  river  after  the 
14th  Corps  about  6  miles  above  Cheraw,  but  when  we  got  there  we 
found  they  bad  not  begun  yet,  so,  we  turned  down  the  river,  went  to 
Cheraw,  and  crossed  there  a  little  after  midnight,  encamping  3  miles 
this  side  at  4  Oclock  in  the  morning.  Cherau  has  been  quite  a  business 
place,  I  judge,  but  now  all  the  stores  shops  Ac  are  in  ashes  while  the 
houses  on  another  street  still  remain.  It  is  as  large  as  Danbury.  The 
Rebs  threw  several  tons  of  ammunition  in  a  ravine  near  by,  and  some 
one  touched  it  off.  The  explosion  was  terrific.  I  hear  4  citizens  were 
killed  A  windows  broken  out  of  houses  %  a  mile  off. 

Tuesday  7tb  Off  at  8  P  M.  went  15  miles  or  so  and  encamped  at 
3PM  Boys  awful  tired  but  have  a  chance  to  rest  now.  We  leave  the 
good  country  and  travel  through  nothing  but  pine  woods.  I  see  now 
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why  N.  C  is  noted  for  pitch,  tar  &  turpentine.  We  didnt  see  a  decent  ( 

house  or  hardly  any  cultivated  land  till  we  get  near  Fayetteville.  A 

few  log  houses  &  poor  ignorant  inhabitants  are  all  we  see,  also  a  few 

turpentine  mills.  Most  of  the  trees  are  tapped  i.  e  a  side  cut  down 

flat,  about  a  foot  wide  &  six  feet  high  with  a  notch  cut  at  the  bottom 

holding  about  a  quart  or  so.  The  sap  collects  in  this  and  is  distilled 

in  the  factories,  while  the  refuse  is  made  into  pitch  and  resin.  The 

sap  hasnt  been  collected  for  a  year  or  so,  so  has  gummed  on  the  tree 

where  hewed  about  ^  half  inch  thick  of  pitch.  It  burns  like  any 

resin,  makes  a  splendid  light  while  traveling  at  night  but  the  smoke 

&  soot  sticks  to  any  one  like  tar.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  off 

and  our  men  sometimes  looked  more  like  niggers,  than  white  men. 

We  burnt  several  turpentine  mills,  which  certainly  made  the  hand¬ 
somest  fires  I  ever  saw,  especially  the  smoke  as  it  rolled  up  in  great 
black  volumes  was  splendid.  We  blazed  our  way  well  through  here 

Wed  8th  Off  at  7  and  marched  till  5  PM.  Went  15  or  16  miles 
crossed  a  R  R  but  I  dont  know  what  one  it  could  be.  Rained  all  the 
afternoon,  got  wet  of  course 

Thursday  9th  Off  again  at  7  A  M.  Had  to  build  bridges  &  corduroy 
roads  &c  &c  all  day,  &  till  8  PM.  Rained  all  the  afternoon.  Had  to 
wade  in  mud  &  water  after  dark  from  1  to  [two?]  feet  deep,  had  an 
awful  tough  time  of  it.  About  the  roughest  day  Ive  had  in  3  years. 

It  makes  one  think  strongly  of  the  comforts  of  Home.  Built  a  rousing 
old  fire  of  pine  knots  &  logs,  got  thoroughly  dry,  felt  much  better 

Friday  10th.  Cloudy  yet.  Regt  went  out  at  7  to  work  on  roads  but 
Dr  &  I  stayed  &  got  dry,  got  breakfast  &c.  then  easily  caught  up  as 
they  only  went  5  or  6  miles.  Encamped  at  3  Vi  P  M  so  had  a  chance 
for  all  hands  to  get  dry  &  rest 

Sat  11th  Off  at  9  A  M.  went  on  through  the  mud  &  swamps  for  6 
or  7  miles  then  struck  the  plank  road  to  Fayetteville,  11  miles  from 
the  city,  followed  it  9  miles  &  encamped  at  10  P  M.  Sunday  12th.  Lay 
over  today.  I  wrote  you  a  short  letter,  &  caught  an  awful  cold  (not 
by  that  I  dont  mean)  which  lasted  me  till  I  got  here.  It  is  well  now. 

Mon  13th  Went  through  F  in  review  by  Genls  Sherman.  Slocum  &c 
&c.  There  was  a  large  Arsenal  there  which  covered  3  or  4  acres,  (now 
no  more.)  The  city  is  larger  than  Danbury  &  quite  pleasantly  situated. 

I  think  only  the  Arsenal  &  Govt  works  were  destroyed.  We  crossed 
the  River  and  encamped  2  miles  this  side.  Saw  2  Steamboats  and  a 
gunboat  in  the  river.  Tuesday  14th  Lay  over.  I  issued  sugar,  &  coffee 
for  the  first  in  a  month.  W’ed,  15th.  Away  at  8.  Took  the  Raliegh  road 
while  the  train  went  on  the  Goldsboro  road  with  the  2nd  Dlv  to  guard 
it.  Went  8  or  9  miles  encamped  at  5  P  M.  Thurs  16th  Started  at  8 
A  M.  went  3  or  4  miles  found  the  Johnnies  &  our  Regt  had  to  skirmish 
with  them  a  long  time.  It  finally  proved  quite  an  engagement.  Our 
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corps  lost  230  men  in  all.  Our  Regt  13,  4  of  them  killed.  Friday  17th 
Johnnies  gone.  Moved  on  2  or  3  miles,  for  the  Rebs  are  in  force  in 
front.  Sat  18th.  Moved  on  7  or  8  miles  further,  on  the  road  to  Golds¬ 
boro  now 

Sun  19th  On  again  6  or  7  miles  when  the  14th  Corps  met  the  Rebs 
and  were  repulsed  at  first  &  lost  heavy.  Our  corps  came  up  in  time, 
but  were  not  seriously  engaged  as  the  rebs  fell  back  to  their  works. 
We  lay  there  till  the  22nd  but  our  Regt  were  not  engaged  at  all.  On 
the  morning  of  the  22nd  the  Rebs  fell  back  and  our  corps  went  south 
to  another  road  leading  to  G  while  the  14th  kept  on  the  direct  road. 
Just  before  we  reached  the  Neuse  river  we  found  the  24th  &  25th 
Corps  under  Genl  Terry  who  partly  relieved  us  and  let  us  come  on 
to  G  and  get  the  rest  &  supplies  which  we  so  sadly  need.  We  came 
to  G  on  the  25th  and  next  day  moved  out  here  to  Scotville  on  the 
R  R  to  Welden  about  3  miles  from  the  city.  Here  I  hope  to  rest  a  while 
at  least 

On  the  26  we  got  rations  &  a  whopping  big  mail.  I  got  that  day  & 
next  22  letters,  3  papers,  2  shirts  a  towel,  vest  &  pr  of  socks.  It  fairly 
made  another  man  of  me.  The  shirts  I  needed  badly,  they  couldn’t  be 
bettered  in  any  way.  All  the  others  are  needed  too  though  not  so  bad 
I  was  going  to  make  out  a  list  of  wants  but  I  dont  see  as  I  need  any 
thing. 

Genl  Sherman  says  we  are  to  have  rest  clothes,  rations  &  pay,  before 
we  leave  again.  Unfortunately  there  is  no  payrolls  in  the  Corps  so  I 
fear  it  will  be  some  time  before  we  get  paid,  as  they  must  send  to 
Washington  for  blanks.  I  dont  need  any  for  I  am  not  broke  yet  by  any 
means,  and  I  expect  my  box  now  in  a  day  or  two.  We  are  having 
splendid  weather.  Peach  &  plum  blossoms  were  falling  off  10  days  ago, 
and  flowers  in  bloom  in  the  fields.  I  am  glad  to  hear  Mr.  Baldwin  has 
such  good  prospects  before  him.  I  hope  the  society  will  get  together 
now  &  forgive  &  forget  all  past  differences.  I  have  been  very  busy  till 
now  building  quarters  &c  &c  but  I  think  this  letter  will  atone  for  all 
past  delinquences.  It  seems  so  strange  to  read  in  your  letters  of  sleigh¬ 
ing  &  snowstorms  when  I  havent  seen  a  flake  of  snow  this  winter 
I  wish  I  had  though  instead  of  so  much  mud.  Tell  mother  although 
the  campaign  has  been  a  severe  one,  my  roundabout  she  didnt  like 
last  winter  is  a  snug  fit  for  me  yet,  and  a  day  or  two  ago  a  man  actually 
asked  me  if  my  cheeks  were  not  swelled  in  earnest  too.  As  they  are 
only  in  natural  plumpness  I  take  it  I  am  far  from  a  skeleton  yet,  on 
the  whole  I  rather  think  raiding  agrees  with  me. 

Ive  written  so  much  I  guess  I’d  better  stop  for  fear  I’ll  have  nothing 
to  say  next  time.  Lots  of  love  to  all  as  usual  Your  Afft  Son  &  Brother 
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Apr  4th  1865 

Camp  3  miles  from  Goldsboro  N.  C. 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  Tours  of  March  23rd  has  Just  arrived  and  I 
will  try  and  answer  it  tonight  as  well  as  some  things  I  forgot  in  my 
last.  The  day  after  I  wrote  last  our  Brigade  moved  back  about  ^ 
a  mile  and  since  then  we  have  been  busy  as  you  please  building  houses, 
and  now  they  are  to  build  breastworks  in  front  so  the  boys  get  but 
little  rest,  and  if  There  is  any  truth  in  rumors  &  reports,  we  will  leave 
in  less  than  a  week,  so  all  our  work  will  be  almost  for  nothing.  I  think 
it  foolish  if  not  wrong  to  build  works  and  then  leave  them  but  per¬ 
haps  it  is  a  blind  to  make  the  Rebs  think  we  intend  to  stay  here  a 
spell.  They  are  sending  in  lots  of  clothing  and  supplies  of  all  kinds 
to  G’bo.  so  now  the  army  is  as  well  prepared  to  march  as  when  we  left 
Savannah.  As  for  me  I  am  as  ready  one  time  as  another,  though  I  do 
want  my  box  to  come  awful  bad.  They  expect  Express  matter  up  to¬ 
morrow.  I  forgot  to  mention  about  Mrs.  Dennisons  letter  last  time,  so 
will  now.  The  4th  Div  of  the  20th  Corps  were  never  with  us.  They 
were  commanded  by  Genl  Rousseau  and  left  in  Nashville,  and  vicinity. 
Of  course  I  cant  tell  anything  about  him.  I  guess  I  forgot  to  approve 
of  your  present  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  but  if  1  did  1  wont  now.  I  think  too 
much  of  him  to  refuse  almost  any  present  that  he  or  she  would  like 
and  am  very  glad  indeed  you  bought  it.  Most  surely  will  I  visit  them 
if  I  return  &  they  remain  in  Branford.  Your  letter  of  March  9th  has 
not  come  yet.  I  infer  that  some  things  you  wrote  in  it  would  interest 
me  much,  especially  in  society’s  affairs,  but  enough  is  in  yours  of  the 
23rd  to  gladden  my  heart.  I  have  often  thought  with  sadness  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  church  and  morned  to  think  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  could  show  such  a  spirit  but  now  perhaps  the  seeming  evil  will 
be  overruled  for  our  good.  I  do  hope  Mr.  Harvey  will  come  for  I  think 
all  can  unite  under  his  preaching  again.  How  pleasant  it  would  be 
for  me  to  return  &  find  a  united  people  &  Mr.  Harvey  there  as  of  old. 

Have  Henry  Holleys  friends  heard  any  thing  further  from  or  about 
him?  I  sympathize  with  them  truly.  I  cant  help  but  hope  Ed  Treadwell 
will  fare  better  as  they  are  more  human  in  their  treatment  of  our 
prisoners  in  Florida  I  think. 

Your  mention  of  Martins  hiring  a  farm,  rather  bewilders  me  as  I 
had  not  heard  of  his  selling  or  thinking  of  it.  How  is  it  any  way?  He 
wrote  me  in  Jan  but  said  nothing  about  any  changes.  Perhaps  he  will 
write  &  explain  soon  as  I  wrote  him  from  Fayetteville. 

Concerning  politics  I  have  thought  but  very  little,  about  them  this 
spring.  I  haven’t  seen  Col  Packer,  neither  has  the  Regt  had  any  chance 
to  vote  yet.  I  guess  they  think  this  Regt  of  no  account  politically.  I 
take  it  for  granted  you  gave  Gov  B[uckingham]  a  rousing  majority 
yesterday  &  hope  Redding  sent  2  good  Union  men  I  wish  Mr.  Sanford 
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could  go  as  Senator  but  as  you  think  it  doubtful  I  wont  anticipate  any 
such  happy  event.  Our  latest  N  Y  papers  were  March  29th  I  wait  im< 
patiently  for  news  from  Conn  election  now.  I  see  by  the  papers  that 
all  kinds  of  produce  has  fell  as  well  as  gold  May  they  keep  on  so. 

The  weather  is  delightful,  warm  ft  pleasant  so  farmers  could  sow 
If  they  had  any  thing  to  sow  or  plow  with  but  as  yet  Ive  seen  nothing 
of  the  kind  going  on.  I  cant  think  of  any  thing  I  want  except  a  few 
fine  steelpens  ft  a  lead  pencil.  Fabers  No  2  if  you  can  send  it  in  the 
Standard  which  I  get  regularly  ft  very  gladly  too.  They  are  read  by 
many  besides  me.  Oh  by  the  way  since  Mr.  Welch  left  I  read  a  letter 
from  the  Am.  tract  Society  saying  they’d  send  me  20  copies  of  the 
Messenger  every  month  if  I  would  distribute  to  the  men,  which  I 
agreed  to  of  course  so  I  had  2  to  read  last  Sunday,  besides  Mr  Welch 
often  now  sends  we  an  Ind  ft  Capt  Rugg  an  Observer  which  I  borrow 
so  I  have  quite  a  supply  of  Sunday  reading.  I  cant  think  of  any  more 
now.  If  we  get  orders  to  march  soon  Ill  write  as  soon  as  I  get  them. 

I  hope  youll  keep  farming  business  running  like  smoke  this  summer 
for  we  need  lots  to  eat.  As  ever  your  Afft  Son  ft  Brother 
PS.  I  keep  sending  home  money  all  the  time  if  we  dont  get  pay.  I 
have  a  few  more  bluebacks  left  yet 

Camp  near  Goldsboro  N.  C 
April  7th  1865.  7.  A  M 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  I  cant  think  what  to  say  this  time  only  "Three 
time  Three  and  a  Tiger”  for  Grant  and  his  army 
The  news  of  the  occupation  of  Richmond  by  Genl  Weitzel  came  yes¬ 
terday  at  9  A  M.  and  such  a  time  as  there  was  here  after  that  till  a 
late  hour  last  night  or  early  this  morning,  I  cant  begin  to  describe 
If  you  can  imagine  how  a  hundred  thousand  almost  crazy  with- 
delight  soldiers  can  carry  on  you  can  imagine  the  scene 

Such  cheering,  shouting,  gunfiring,  band  playing,  ftc  I  never  heard 
before.  Every  body  was  wild  most  ft  some  being  particularly  “Oh  be 
Joyful”  though  none  were  at  all  inclined  as  usualy  in  such  times  kept 
the  country  awake  with  their  cheers  till  long  after  I  was  asleep 

Never  has  our  army  had  such  a  day  of  rejoicing,  and  never  so  great 
cause.  Surely  the  end  seemeth  nigh,  though  I  suppose  we  must  start 
off  now  to  head  off  Mr  Lee  ft  his  retreating  band. 

My  thoughts  are  too  scattered  to  write  any  kind  of  a  letter  so  Ill 
wait  a  while.  Your  ever  Afft  Son  ft  Brother 

Raleigh  N.  C.  April  15th  1865 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  Once  more  I  have  an  opportunity  of  writing 
to  you  which  I  gladly  improve,  and  glorious  news  I  have  to  write 
though  not  news  to  you.  Poor  Genl  Lee  has  finally  had  to  surrender 
to  Grant  and  we  feel  now  as  if  the  end  must  be  near.  We  got  official 
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report  of  Lees  surrender  on  the  11th  as  we  were  in  Smithfleld  and  it 
would  have  done  you  good  to  hear  the  cheers  &  shouts  of  our  corps 
alone. 

Rumor  says  Johnson  has  also  surrendered  hut  we  hardly  dare  believe 
it  yet.  We  want  official  news  before  we  believe  any  thing  now 

We  left  Goldsboro  on  the  10th  at  6  A  M  took  the  extreme  left  of 
our  army,  so  had  to  take  our  back  track  for  8  or  9  miles  then  found 
a  direct  road  leading  to  Smithfield 

W'e  found  3  or  400  cavalry  there  and  had  to  skirmish  with  them 
after  that  all  the  way.  Our  Brig  lost  2  killed  &  5  or  6  wounded,  but  our 
Regt  none.  We  encamped  halfway  to  Smithfield.  Next  day  we  went 
to  S.  had  but  very  little  resistance.  Next  day  (the  12th)  we  crossed 
the  river  at  Smithfield  and  went  towards  Fayetteville  several  miles 
then  turned  &  went  half  way  to  Raleigh,  our  corps  on  the  extreme 
left.  Kilpatrick  was  ahead  of  us  &  captured  Gov  Vance  &  other  state 
officers  who  it  is  said  were  trying  to  get  to  Gen  Sherman  but  Wade 
Hampton  wouldnt  allow  them  to  pass  Thursday  we  reached  Raleigh 
at  noon,  but  the  mayor  had  surrendered  the  city  to  Kilpatrick  several 
hours  before.  We  went  into  camp  about  a  mile  south  &  are  here  yet 
Yesterday  I  went  over  to  see  the  city,  find  it  desolate  of  course 
though  more  citizens  there  than  I’ve  seen  since  I  left  Savannah  The 
State  house  is  a  noble  building  and  the  Insane  Asylum  near  our  camp 
is  truly  a  splendid  building.  The  grounds  are  just  laid  out  so  it  seems 
rather  lonely — by 'itself  so. 

We  had  orderes  to  move  this  morning  at  6  Oclock  but  they  were 
countermanded  &  we  lay  here  yet.  1  cant  say  for  what  reason  some 
say  on  account  of  Johnsons  surrender  to  Stoneman,  and  others  on 
acct  of  rain  but  I  never  knew  Sherman  to  stop  for  rain  before.  When 
I  learn  more  news  I  will  write  again,  if  it  is  tomorrow,  but  now  I  will 
close.  As  ever  Your  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

Raleigh  N.  C.  Apr  24th  (1865) 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  Yesterday  I  started  to  go  to  church  and  on  my 
way  happened  to  run  across  a  pile  of  Express  matter  lying  near  the 
track,  among  which  I  found  mine  and  after  sending  it  to  camp,  kept 
on  to  church.  I  attended  the  Baptist  church,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
heard  an  excellent  extempore  sermon  from  the  words  “Grieve  not 
the  Holy  Spirits  &c’’  He  was  a  talented  man,  good  speaker  fc  very  plain 
&  practical  in  his  remarks 

After  services  I  came  back,  opened  my  box,  found  about  half  the 
apples  rotten,  all  the  cake  mouldy,  cheese  nearly  so.  butter  good,  candy 
good  &  hats  uninjured.  I  have  now  disposed  of  them  at  S  7  apiece, 
some  on  credit  and  some  for  money  so  I  can  have  enough  for  our 
coming  campaign.  I  feared  it  would  prove  a  losing  speculation  at  one 
time,  but  now  am  glad  I  sent  for  it 
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Orders  came  to  day  at  2  P  M  to  be  ready  to  march  at  5  A  M  tomorrow 
with  3  days  rations  to  last  6,  but  we  are  so  deplorably  ignorant  of 
military  affairs  no  one  in  the  Regt  can  tell  where  we  are  going  too. 

We  had  confidently  believed  that  Johnson  had  surrendered  or  was 
paroling  his  men  that  many  felt  sure  we  would  start  for  home  this 
week,  and  the  orders  came  on  us  all  like  a  thunderbolt  most.  We  know 
Oenl  Grant  is  here  and  rumor  says  President  Johnson  wont  accept 
the  terms  proposed  by  Genls  Johnson  A  Sherman,  and  Genl  Johnson 
wont  surrender  on  any  other,  so  we  must  make  him.  I  realy  dont  know 
what  to  think  of  it 

I  had  BO  congratulated  myself — yes — the  whole  country  that  the 
carnage  was  over  that  my  heart  is  grieved  to  think  more  blood  must 
be  spilled  in  this  war.  neither  can  I  realize  it  yet.  It  seems  as  if  every 
life  lost  now  was  a  wilful  murder  on  the  part  of  Genl  Johnson  and 
I  cant  think  him  such  a  monster.  You  will  know  the  facts  of  the  case 
before  this  reaches  you,  in  fact  you  can  learn  any  thing  about  us  from 
the  papers  sooner  than  I  can.  I  dont  dread  the  summer  campaign  for 
myself  as  much  as  to  think  of  the  useless  slaughter  of  human  life 
Davids  letter  came  last  Saturday  all  safe.  I  am  glad  to  hear  Ezra 
has  done  well  in  exchanging  places,  hope  every  thing  progresses  fav¬ 
orably  with  you.  We  had  2  days  of  quite  cold  weather  ft  last  night 
a  right  smart  frost.  Today  is  warmer. 

Ill  send  Rhodas  letter  in  this.  Please  send  a  sheet  of  thin  paper  so 
I  can  write  her 

Hoping  for  the  best  and  a  speedy  end  of  rebellion  I  am  as  ever.  Tour 
Afft  Son  ft  Brother 

Raleigh  N.  C.  April  29th  1865 

Dear  Folks  at  Home  We  had  quite  a  pleasant  little  trip  last  Sunday, 
down  to  Jones  cross  roads,  about  13  miles  S  W  from  here.  We  re¬ 
mained  2  days  and  yesterday  morning  started  back,  so  at  2  P  M  we 
found  ourselves  in  our  old  camps  again  as  before.  It  seems  we  went 
out  there  to  be  ready  to  advance  on  Johnson  at  once  if  he  didnt  sur¬ 
render,  but  he  finally  concluded  he  would  do  it  after  letting  all  the 
men  and  horses  get  away  he  could  conveniently 
Yes.  The  war  is  over  and  if  I  have  to  remain  a  ionger  time  than 
the  4th  of  July,  the  country  can  rejoice  that  peace  once  more  will 
bring  to  us  its  blessings.  Oh  how  our  hearts  rejoice  over  the  glorious 
resuits. 

Yesterday  on  my  return  I  stopped  at  a  little  house  and  got  a  hoe- 
cake  for  my  dinner,  and  in  conversation  with  the  man  I  found  he  was 
first  cousin  to  Pres  Andrew  Johnson,  but  what  a  contrast!  !  This  man 
cannot  read,  has  5  little  children  ft  scarcely  a  thing  to  eat,  iives  in 
a  house  about  15  feet,  square  with  only  one  room  ft  the  roof  more 
like  a  sieve  than  a  covering.  He  has  about  3  acres  of  land  but  no  horse 
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cow  or  mule.  He  seems  a  good  innocent  union  man,  and  we  advised 
him  to  get  someone  to  inform  his  cousin  how  he  was  and  see  if  he 
could  not  help  him.  All  the,  food  he  had  was  meal  &  a  little  pork  he 
found  in  camp  after  we  left.  I  gave  them  some  coffee  Ac  Ac  so  we  did 
what  we  could  for  them  A  think  we’ll  tell  Andrew  about  it  when  we 
see  him. 

Tomorrow  or  Monday  we  move  again  I  suppose  A  if  rumors  have  any 
sort  of  foundation  we  go  northward  either  to  city  point,  or  Alexandria 
or  thereabouts.  It  will  take  us  a  month  nearly,  but  I  am  glad  we  are 
going  overland  rather  than  by  transports.  It  will  be  a  fine  chance  to 
see  the  country,  and  if  allowed  to  go  through  Petersburg  and  Rich¬ 
mond  I  will  be  perfectly  satisfied. 

Ton  need  not  expect  to  hear  again  for  some  time  A  had  probably 
direct  via  Washington. 

Your  letter  of  the  12th  came  last  night  with  Lydias  included,  both 
very  acceptable 

I  bear  by  Hattie  that  Uncle  is  or  has  taken  to  himself  another  help¬ 
mate.  It  surprised  me  completely  though  Hattie  seems  well  pleased  at 
the  result. 

I  cant  think  of  any  more  Just  now  so  will  close.  Your  ever  afft  Son 
A  Brother 
Still  later 

Genl  Sherman  has  laid  out  our  route  via  Oxford,  Boydton.  Notto¬ 
way  C  H  to  Richmond  A  there  get  new  supplies  and  resume  our  march, 
to — he  dont  say  where. 

W’e  are  to  get  to  Richmond  by  the  middle  of  May  so  we  must  make 
12  or  15  miles  a  day.  I  think  we’ll  have  a  pleasant  trip,  hope  so  at 
any  rate 

Falling  Waters  .  .  7  miles  from  Richmond 
Tuesday  May  9th  1865 

Df.ab  Folks  at  Homf.  We  have  finally  got  as  near  Richmond  as  we 
can  go  at  present  and  I  will  hasten  to  write  so  as  to  send  by  the  first 
mail 

We  left  Raleigh  on  the  30th  and  arrived  here  yesterday  at  2  P  M. 
We  had  splendid  weather,  good  roads  and  (as  we  think)  made  some 
pretty  tall  marching 

We  crossed  the  Nuse  river  the  1st  day  and  came  3  miles  this  side, 
the  next  night  we  encamped  on  the  Tar  river.  Next  day  we  came  23 
miles,  almost  to  Williamsborough,  leaving  Oxford  to  our  left  about 
2  miles,  and  next  day  we  crossed  the  Roanoke.  Next  day  to  the  Me- 
harin  A  next  to  the  Nottoway 

So  far  the  weather  was  cool  but  Saturday  was  so  warm  we  only 
came  to  Wellsville  on  the  S  S  R  R  4  miles  East  of  Blacks  and  Whites 
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where  we  first  struck  it  Here  we  found  the  6th  corps  doing  guard 
doty  &  learned  a  little  news 

Sunday  we  came  over  20  miles  or  about  4  miles  this  side  of  Appo¬ 
mattox  river.  We  crossed  on  pontoons  below  Beverlys  somewhere.  I 
dont  know  where  but  I  know  we  went  an  awful  crooked  &  round  about 
way  to  get  here  though  we  are  here  now  all  safe  k  sound,  ready  to 
resume  our  march  again  as  we  expect  in  a  few  days 

We  were  a  iittle  in  hopes  we  might  get  transportation  from  here 
but  we  see  no  signs  of  it  yet. 

We  remain  here  7  miles  from  the  city  on  account  of  being  good 
camping  ground.  We  expect  a  mail  &  papers  today  and  look  anxiously 
for  them  as  we  are  usually  ignorant  of  outside  affairs 
We  hear  rumors  &  surmises  enough  for  a  large  volume  but  no  cer¬ 
tain  facts  at  all 

We  heard  of  Booth’s  capture  &  death  at  Blacks  &  Whites  also  of  the 
strong  tide  of  indignation  against  General  Sherman 

I  lament  it  exceedingly  for  I  do  think  he  has  done  more  than  any 
one  General  to  crush  the  rebellion  and  I  shall  always  give  him  credit 
for  that,  whatever  he  does  now.  I  can  as  yet  form  no  opinion  of  the 
Justice  of  the  accusations  against  him  for  I  have  seen  no  papers  only 
the  Herald  of  the  24th  &  27th. 

I  will  try  and  write  again  if  we  remain  here  long,  but  may  not  till 
I  get  to  Alexandria,  i  e  if  we  go  there 
I  have  enjoyed  the  march  very  well  only  my  feet  got  a  little  tender 
some  days.  Your  ever  Afft  Son  &  Brother 

[The  find] 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 

OBITUARY 

DIED,  in  the  Hospital  No.  4  at  Richmond,  Va.,  on  the  24th  day  of 
Aug.  1863,  from  the  effects  of  T3T)hoid  fever  Lieut.  WM.  J.  MAY,  in 
the  25th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  member  of  Capt.  Collins*  company 
B,  59th  Ga.  Reg.  from  Washington  county,  Ga.,  and  was  highly  re¬ 
spected  both  by  his  officers  and  comrades  in  camp,  ever  exhibiting 
the  highest  mark  of  a  gentleman  and  soldier  in  the  army  and  in  the 
community  where  he  lived.  He  has  left  an  affectionate  mother,  and 
several  brothers  and  sisters  to  weep  over  his  early  fall. 

Few  young  men  have  gained  for  themselves  such  a  name  and  charac¬ 
ter  as  did  Lieut.  May.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  his  Capt.  and  other 
officers  and  privates,  both  in  the  company  and  Reg.  exhibiting  a  moral 
and  christianlike  spirit,  and  from  the  most  conclusive  evidence  is 
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reaping  the  reward  of  those  who  love  God  and  do  His  will.  May  his 
death  prove  a  lasting  benefit  and  bis  example  a  warning  to  his  friends 
in  the  camp,  and  to  his  relatives  at  home.  Behold  another  noble  soldier 
has  fallen. 

C. 

Central  Oeorgian  (Sandersville),  September  30,  1863. 

OBITUARY 

DIED  from  wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Funkstown,  Md.,  on  the 
10th  day  of  July,  1863,  1st  Sergt.  E.  D.  MAY,  a  member  of  Capt.  Collins’ 
Company,  B,  59th  Ga.  Reg.,  in  the  23d  year  of  his  age.  Sergt.  May 
volunteered  soon  after  the  war  began,  and  was  in  all  the  relations  of 
camp  life  loved  and  respected  by  his  officers  and  comrades.  He  was 
a  dutiful  son,  a  loving  brother,  and  extremely  loved  by  all  in  the  com¬ 
munity  where  he  lived.  In  bis  death,  the  Confederacy  has  lost  one 
of  her  best  soldiers,  the  community  a  noble  citizen.  But  alas!  the  mis¬ 
siles  of  death  have  removed  one  of  our  most  highly  esteemed  young 
men,  and  many  tears  have  been  shed  by  his  friends  in  the  company, 
who  testify  to  the  good  and  moral  conduct  of  Edmond  May,  [and]  while 
he  is  sleeping  beneath  the  sod.  his  name  and  service  will  ever  remain 
a  living  monument  to  those  who  are  left  to  mourn  his  loss.  Peace  to 
bis  ashes. 

C. 

Central  Oeorgian  (Sandersville),  September  30,  1863. 

OBITUARY 

Died  suddenly,  and  almost  alone  in  the  night,  in  hospital  at  Rome, 
Ga.,  on  the  11th  Inst  Sergeant  NEWTON  J.  RODGERS  of  Town  Creek, 
Baldwin  County,  of  Capt.  Doles’  Co.,  State  Guard,  aged  36  years  leaving 
a  wife  and  five  children,  in  whose  sorrows  a  large  circle  of  friends 
joined  to  sympathize.  Though  not  yet  a  church-member,  Mr.  Roger’s 
[sic]  life  and  confidential  conversation  furnished  every  requisite  proof 
that  he  was  a  Christian;  and  he  has  doubtless,  gone  to  enjoy  a  happier 
world  the  reality  of  Christian  hopes.  In  life  he  had  no  enemies,  but 
lived  and  died  in  peace,  beloved  of  all  who  knew  him  leaving  his 
country  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  good  citizen. 

A  FRIEND. 

October  17,  1863. 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  October  28.  1863. 
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OBITUARY 

FRANCIS  RILEY  SHEPPARD  was  born  in  November  9th.  1831,  and 
died  the  15th  of  September,  1863.  He  died  after  an  illness  of  three 
weeks,  at  Charleston,  S.  C.  The  deceased  was  a  member  of  Capt  Jno. 
W.  Rudisill’s  company,  12th  Ga.  Battalion.  Mr.  Sheppard  was  a  hrave 
soldier,  a  kind  husband  and  father,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 
But  death,  that  awful  monster,  saw  fit  to  seize  him  for  his  prey.  He 
left  a  young  lovely  family,  consisting  of  a  wife  and  five  little  sons. 
He  died  in  the  full  triumph  of  a  living  faith  and  has  gone  to  a  rich 
inheritance  beyond  the  grave.  May  he  who  hath  said,  I  will  comfort 
the  bereaved  and  be  a  husband  to  the  widow  and  a  father  to  the 
orphan,  comfort  the  bereaved  wife  and  guide  those  tender  orphans 
through  life.  And  when  done  with  the  toils  of  this  world,  may  they 
be  an  unbroken  family  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

[Here  are  omitted  four  lines  of  poetry] 

Central  Georgian  (Sandersville),  November  4.  1863. 
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The  Development  of  Southern  Sectionalism,  1819-1848.  By  Charles 
S.  Sydnor.  A  History  of  the  South,  edited  by  Wendell  H.  Stephenson 
and  E.  Merton  Coulter,  Volume  V.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana  State 
University  Press  and  the  Littlefield  Fund  for  Southern  History  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  1948.  Pp.  xii,  400.  Illustrations,  bibliography. 
$6.00.) 

Driven  by  the  necessity  of  its  own  conviction,  the  South  had  by 
1848  come  to  believe  what  was  simply  not  true.  It  “had  taken  refuge 
in  a  dream  world,”  concludes  Professor  Sydnor.  This  reviewer  could 
not  help  wondering  as  he  finished  reading  the  last  chapter  whether 
Hammond,  McDuffie  and  Calhoun  were  democrats  or  demagogues. 
W'hatever  they  were.  Professor  Sydnor  believes  that  their  Northern 
opposite  numbers  were  at  least  partly  to  blame.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  difficult  to  demonstrate  otherwise.  Thus  the  student  of  this  period 
of  Southern  history  (1819-1848)  must  understand  the  Northern  men¬ 
tality  of  the  same  age. 

Among  the  noteworthy  features  of  this  work  is  an  appraisement  of 
local  and  state  governments.  “To  attain  high  power,”  asserts  the  au¬ 
thor,  “one  had  to  begin  his  career  within  the  county  oligarchies  or  with 
their  blessing.”  Participating  in  the  social  reform  movement  of  the 
1820’s,  the  South  would  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  expand  govern¬ 
mental  services  on  the  state  level.  However,  it  might  have  been  shown 
that  state  legislatures  frightened  the  propertied  classes,  especially 
those  of  the  Old  National  Republican  school.  [W^ould  this  not  include 
sugar  planters,  hemp  growers  and  commercial  leaders?]  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  believed  by  students  of  constitutional  history  that  John  Mar¬ 
shall’s  “judicial  nationalism”  was  designed  to  restrain  legisla¬ 
tion  on  the  state  level.  Therefore  it  is  not  precisely  in  order  to  impute 
to  “judicial  nationalism”  an  origin  identical  to  that  of  Henry  Clay’s 
“economic  nationalism.”  That  Clay  was  doing  violence  to  “laissez- 
faire”  philosophy — the  conservatism  of  the  1820’s — is  demonstrable. 
To  imply  the  absence  of  “laissez-faire  conservatism”  in  John  Marshall’s 
nationalism  is  to  overlook  a  significant  aspect  of  American  constitu¬ 
tional  development. 

Professor  Sydnor  presents  his  fifteen-chapter  account  against  a  two- 
tone  backdrop:  the  Internal  history  of  the  South  and  the  deterioration 
of  that  section’s  relationship  to  the  nation.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  the  tariff  struggles,  the  slavery  controversy  and 
many  other  aspects  of  this  period.  Of  special  merit  is  the  analysis  of 
the  fruit  of  the  movement  for  political  democracy.  By  1840  the  South, 
exclusive  of  the  black  man,  was  perhaps  as  democratic  as  any  other 
section.  Was  political  democracy  entirely  salutory?  Mr.  Sydnor  believes 
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not  and  for  the  reason  that  “the  new  political  sovereigns  had  not  been 
prepared  for  their  responsibilities.”  Hence  social  revolution  was  as¬ 
phyxiated  by  confusion  and  inaction.  “Common-school  education  for 
common  people"  bad  simply  been  inadequate.  When  political  democracy 
came,  intelligent  performance  was  lacking.  When  Professor  Sydnor 
holds  the  “aristocratic,  privileged,  eastern  planters”  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  this  “grievous  condition,”  he  would  seem  to  be  on  solid  ground. 

By  1848  the  South  had  found  it  necessary  to  protest  too  much.  What 
had  once  been  the  assertion  of  a  belief  had  become  the  affirmation 
of  perfection.  Was  this  not  the  cement  of  Southern  regionalism?  This 
work  succeeds  in  treating  objectively  this  and  related  questions. 

Horace  Montoomebt, 
University  of  Georgia. 

What  the  People  Want,  By  Ellis  Gibbs  Arnall.  (Philadelphia;  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  1948.  Pp.  286.  Map.  $3.50.) 

Ex-Governor  Ellis  Arnall  of  Georgia,  besides  being  a  lecturer  of 
some  note,  has  turned  to  the  field  of  writing,  this  book  being  the  second 
produced  by  him.  The  work  is  actually  a  report  on  the  state  of  the 
nation,  material  for  which  was  gathered  by  Mr.  Arnall  on  a  lecture 
tour  he  took  early  in  1947,  extending  through  forty-seven  states,  and 
covering  75,000  miles. 

On  this  extended  tour,  the  author  did  a  great  deal  of  lecturing,  but 
he  says  he  did  much  more  listening  and  observing,  therefore  he  got 
a  clearly  defined  answer  as  to  what  the  people  of  this  country  want. 
It  is  bis  contention  that  from  all  sections  of  the  nation  the  people 
want  fundamentally  the  same  thing,  and  that  is  freedom — the  same 
freedom  our  founding  fathers  wanted  except  translated  Into  modern 
terms.  More  specifically,  he  says  “They  [the  people]  want  peace,  and 
a  home  that  is  their  own,  and  freedom.  They  want  freedom  from  want, 
and  freedom  to  live  their  lives  as  they  desire.  They  want  it,  not  as  a 
gift  from  someone  else,  but  as  something  that  they  have  made  for 
themselves.  .  .  .  [T]hey  know  that  living  is  an  art  and  not  a  science. 
(P.  248).” 

Mr.  Arnall  begins  his  book  with  a  chapter  he  calls  Common  Country, 
in  which  he  shows  how  much  each  section  of  the  nation  has  In  com¬ 
mon.  Then  he  carries  his  reader  through  the  North,  South,  East,  and 
West;  ending  with  a  chapter  called  Common  World.  As  the  reader 
Journeys  with  the  author  all  over  the  United  States,  it  is  easy  to  draw 
comparisons  between  this  work  and  John  Gunther’s  Inside  U.  8.  A. 
Each  author  describes  cities,  people,  and  scenes  as  he  sees  it  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Mr.  Arnall  is  particularly  good  in  his 
sketches  of  prominent  public  figures,  such  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
Harry  Truman,  Henry  Wallace,  Jim  Folsom,  Wayne  Morse,  and  others. 
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Historically,  the  work  is  sound,  however,  the  author  might  have 
difficulty  proving  a  few  of  his  statements,  including  the  one  about 
the  Battle  of  Bloody  Marsh  being  “the  most  decisive  engagement  yet 
fought  on  North  American  soil"  (p.  150),  and  also  the  belief  that 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  “was  the  most  completely  equipped  politician 
in  the  nation’s  history”  (p.  131).  Mr.  Arnall  has  clear  cut  convictions 
about  the  many  political  issues  he  discusses,  and  is  plain  spoken  in 
his  views  about  each  of  them.  He  writes  very  concisely  and  interest¬ 
ingly;  much  the  way  in  which  he  speaks. 

Some  individuals  might  take  offense  at  scattered  statements  here 
and  there,  though  the  reviewer  finds  nothing  so  seriously  wrong  with 
the  book  that  would  keep  him  from  calling  it  a  good  piece  of  work. 
The  author  told  the  story  about  how  one  of  his  listeners  described 
him  after  hearing  one  of  his  lectures.  Said  the  listener,  unaware  that 
Mr.  Arnall  was  in  hearing  distance,  “He  [Mr.  Arnall]  is  not  a  pro¬ 
found  man,  just  straight  forward  and  sincere.”  (P.  233).  The  reviewer 
might  use  the  same  words  in  describing  the  book.  It  is  not  a  profound 
book,  just  straight  forward  and  sincere. 

S.  Walter  Martin, 

University  of  Oeorgia. 

A  History  of  Popular  Music  in  America.  By  Sigmund  Spaeth.  (New 
York;  Random  House,  [c.  1948].  Pp.  zv,  729.  |5.00.) 

Popular  music  is  a  subject  which  has  suffered  the  neglect  of  the 
serious  social  historian.  There  have  been  numerous  books  on  both  the 
songs  of  the  Negroes  and  ballad  survivals  in  various  portions  of  the 
country,  and  a  good  many  developing  special  aspects  of  American  song 
history  (including  several  by  the  author  of  this  volume).  Sigmund 
Spaeth  has  approached  a  vast  subject  with  a  background  and  an  under¬ 
standing  that  have  produced  a  thorough  and  interesting  book. 

The  popular  music  of  a  period  is  an  especially  pertinent  index  of 
the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  time.  It  is  an  easygoing  art  form 
and  exhibits  the  tastes  of  the  multitude  much  more  thoroughly  than 
the  more  conscious  art  forms.  Changes  in  the  tastes  of  the  American 
public  are  apparent  from  even  the  most  casual  perusal  of  the  song- 
titles  of  the  various  periods  in  our  history.  But  the  changes  from 
period  to  period  have  been  much  deeper  and  much  more  important 
than  that.  Mr.  Spaeth  has  not  only  given  us  a  record  of  the  popular 
songs  of  America  but  has  supplied  a  commentary  that  is  soundly 
critical  throughout.  Of  more  than  a  dozen  books  he  has  written  on 
music,  this  is  his  best  yet. 

The  breadth  of  Mr.  Spaeth’s  subject  has  presented  certain  difficul¬ 
ties.  To  cover  the  span  of  America’s  music  history  requires  that  much 
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of  his  material  be  reduced  to  the  bare  skeleton  fact.  The  listing  of  title 
after  title  occasionally  makes  for  dull  reading.  When,  however,  Mr. 
Spaeth  has  found  the  subject  important  enough  for  digression,  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  fill  out  his  skeleton  of  fact  with  flesh  and  blood 
biographies  of  the  important  authors  and  composers.  Nor  has  he  hesi¬ 
tated  to  comment  adequately  on  some  of  the  broader  movements  within 
his  subject — Jazz,  swing,  the  war  song,  the  development  of  the  musical 
comedy. 

Mr.  Spaeth  is  at  his  best  in  his  own  era.  His  excursion  into  the  early 
history  of  his  subject  is  sometimes  sketchy.  Admittedly  the  center  of 
American  music  publishing  long  ago  settled  in  New  York.  In  the  early 
days,  however,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New 
Orleans  were  music  publishing  centers  of  importance.  The  reader  sus¬ 
pects  that  Mr.  Spaeth  has  occasionally  lost  sight  of  this  fact.  He  has 
emphasized  the  authors  and  composers  at  the  expense  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  But  he  did  not  have  room  in  one  volume  for  everything.  To 
supplement  the  material  in  the  text  he  has  wisely  provided  an  appen¬ 
dix  chronologically  listing  other  songs  worthy  of  note.  Any  reviewer 
could  find  songs  of  importance  omitted  from  the  text  and  appendix, 
but  recommended  additions  would  be  largely  based  on. personal  taste. 
Mr.  Spaeth’s  list  is  as  good  as,  and  probably  better  than,  the  next. 
An  adequate  bibliography  and  an  especially  serviceable  index  complete 
the  volume. 

Richard  Barksdale  Harwell 

Emory  Vniveraity 

Otneral  Ooge  in  America.  Being  Principally  a  History  of  his  Role 
in  the  American  Revolution.  By  John  Richard  Alden.  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1948.  Pp.  xii,  313.  Illustrations. 
14.00.) 

General  Gage  is  one  of  those  figures  in  American  history  who  is 
remembered  chiefly  because  he  commanded  British  troops  in  Boston 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  march 
on  Lexington  and  Concord  to  break  up  certain  supplies  of  war  materials 
hidden  there  by  the  patriots.  Also,  the  famous  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
is  associated  with  his  name.  When  a  little  later  Washington  besieged 
Boston,  Gage  sailed  away  for  England  and  forthwith  sailed  out  of  the 
further  concern  or  knowledge  of  American  students.  In  this  respect, 
the  sub-title  of  this  volume  may  be  a  little  misleading,  for  it  is  not 
principally  concerned  with  Gage  in  the  Revolution,  if  by  that  term 
is  meant  events  transpiring  from  1775  on  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

But  assuming  that  the  Revolution  really  began  in  1763  (for.  indeed, 
its  immediate  causes  must  be  looked  for  from  that  year  on)  a  very 
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substantial  part  of  this  volume  does  deal  with  the  Revolution.  Gage 
came  to  America  in  1854  and  arrived  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  dis¬ 
astrous  Braddock  campaign  against  Fort  Duquesne.  From  that  time 
on  Gage  played  a  part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  and  on  the  fall 
of  Montreal,  he  became  the  governor  of  that  post  in  1760  and  con¬ 
tinued  untii  1763,  when  he  was  made  commander  in  chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  North  America.  His  headquarters  were  in  New  York  City, 
where  with  his  New  Jersey  born  wife,  he  played  an  important  part 
in  the  social  activities  of  the  city.  He  was  a  loyal  servant  of  the 
British  crown  and  upholder  of  British  policy  through  its  expression 
in  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  other  legislation  of  Parliament  respecting 
the  American  colonies.  It  was  he  who  had  to  deal  with  the  recalcitrant 
Massachusetts  population,  with  expressions  of  opposition  to  the 
Mother  Country  in  the  Boston  Massacre  and  the  famous  Tea  Party. 

Gage  had  correct  ideas  about  military  strategy  and  colonial  policy, 
but  in  the  end,  the  refusal  of  the  British  government  to  accept  his 
recommendations  led  to  failure  and  to  Gage’s  recall  to  England.  Brief¬ 
ly,  he  believed  that  a  strong  miiitary  force  should  be  concentrated 
in  America  or  there  should  be  a  relaxation  of  British  policy.  Neither 
was  done,  and  Gage  failed.  Part  of  the  immediate  background  of  the 
causes  of  his  recall  is  to  be  seen  in  the  inter-play  of  Scottish  politics 
in  London.  Powerful  Scotsmen  disliked  Gage  and  engineered  his  down¬ 
fall. 

Professor  Alden  has  dealt  well  with  Gage  in  this  book,  both  in  an 
impartial  appraisal  of  the  General  and  in  a  well-written  narrative. 
This  book  is  lively  reading  and  is  another  exhibit  showing  that  history 
can  be  made  interesting  even  of  periods  which  are  generally  considered 
dull.  In  writing  this  book.  Professor  Alden,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
History  Department  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  worked  the  mine 
of  the  General  Thomas  Gage  Manuscripts,  in  the  William  L.  Clements 
Library  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Lieut.  Henry  Timberlake's  Memoirs,  1756-1765.  With  Annotations, 
Introduction  and  Index,  by  Samuel  Cole  Williams.  (Marietta,  Ga.: 
Continental  Book  Company,  1948.  Pp.  197.  Illustrations.  |5.00.)  [Be¬ 
ing  a  reprint  of  a  reprint  of  The  Memoirs  of  Lieut.  Henry  Timber- 
lake,  .  .  .  (London:  “Printed  for  the  Author,”  MDCCLXV.  Pp.  160. 
Illustrations.)  ] 

In  1927  the  Timberlake  memoirs  were  first  reprinted  In  English, 
but  the  edition  was  small  and  was,  therefore,  soon  exhausted.  The 
present  volume  is  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  1927  reprint,  which  was 
itself  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  original  volume.  The  book  at  hand  Is 
a  well-executed  work  and  for  most  purposes  is  as  serviceable  as  the 
original. 
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For  those  scholars  acquainted  with  colonial  history,  especially  of 
the  Southern  colonies,  little  need  be  said  about  the  importance  of  this 
memoir;  but  for  others,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  Timberlake  was 
a  Virginian  who  at  the  end  of  the  Cherokee  phase  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  made  a  trip  into  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country  to 
cement  friendship  with  the  Indians.  He  made  a  perilous  canoe  trip 
down  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  main  towns  of  the  Cherokees  and 
there  during  some  weeks  had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  observe  the 
customs  and  civilization  of  the  Indians.  On  his  return  to  Virginia 
be  took  with  him  a  few  chiefs  and  proceeded  with  them  to  England, 
where  they  were  a  great  attraction. 

In  his  memoirs  Timberlake  gives  an  excellent  description  of  Chero¬ 
kee  civilization  and  he  recounts  his  many  experiences  in  bis  travels 
both  to  the  Indian  country  and  in  England.  Much  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  book  is  a  story  of  Timberlake’s  trials  and  tribulations  and  a 
defense  of  his  financial  transactions  regarding  his  services  to  Virginia 
and  England.  He  felt  himself  ill  used  by  those  who  should  have  recom¬ 
pensed  him  for  his  many  expenses  and  he  ends  his  book  with  this 
pathetic  note:  “My  circumstances,  however,  are  now  so  much  on  the 
decline,  that  when  I  can  satisfy  my  creditors,  I  must  retire  to  the 
Cherokee,  or  some  other  hospitable  country,  where  unobserved  I  and 
my  wife  may  breathe  upon  the  little  that  yet  remains.”  But,  alas! 
little  actually  remained,  for  he  died  in  September  of  the  same  year 
in  which  bis  book  was  published. 

Sketches  of  Rabun  County  History,  1819-1948.  By  Andrew  Jackson 
Ritchie.  (Clayton.  Ga.:  The  Court  of  Ordinary,  1948.  Pp.  xiv,  503. 
Illustrations.) 

Out  of  the  many  county  histories  which  are  written,  now  and  then 
a  well-done  one  appears.  This  one  is  of  that  sort.  The  author  is  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  be  has  long  been  an  educator 
of  distinction.  His  greatest  achievement  was  his  organization  of  the 
Rabun  Gap  School  and  his  later  merging  with  it  the  Nachoochee  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  story,  which  he  modestly  but  in  a  straight-forward  manner 
tells  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  book,  is  one  that  should  give  hope  to 
the  builder  who  sets  out  to  erect  an  institution  out  of  sheer  determi¬ 
nation  not  to  fail.  Fortunately  there  are  similar  examples  of  success 
against  great  odds,  but  none  is  more  heroic  than  this  one. 

This  book  details  the  story  of  Rabun  County  in  about  as  logical  a 
fashion  as  could  be  devised,  in  the  light  of  the  sources  of  information 
which  could  be  got  together.  There  were  no  newspapers  in  the  county 
until  long  after  the  Civil  War  and  few  or  no  collections  of  letters  have 
been  saved.  Mr.  Ritchie  perforce  fell  back  on  county  records  in  the 
courthouse,  on  his  own  memory,  and  on  the  memories  of  many  others. 
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Out  of  these  sources  he  has  constructed  a  history  of  the  principal  faml-  . 

lies  who  have  settled  and  made  the  county  and  he  has  been  able  to  I 

put  together  the  accounts  of  the  lives  of  some  of  the  county’s  out-  | 

standing  citizens,  as  Logan  E.  Bleckley,  H.  V.  M.  Miller,  and  others. 

Having  dealt  with  these  family  sketches,  Mr.  Ritchie  next  gives  | 

valuable  lists  of  the  county  officials  from  the  beginning,  and  closes  < 

his  book  with  the  county’s  recent  cultural  history — its  churches, 
schools,  and  social  welfare  institutions.  This  book  is  an  ornament  to 
the  county,  a  valuable  and  interesting  record  for  the  state  at  large,  ^ 

and  a  tribute  to  its  author.  | 

The  Architecture  of  the  Old  South.  The  Medieval  Style,  1585-1850. 

By  Henry  Chandlee  Forman.  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press, 

1948.  Pp.  xiv,  203.  Illustrations.  $10.00.) 

The  first  form  of  architecture  of  English  America  was  not  the  log 
cabin,  as  had  generally  been  taken  for  granted  until  recently,  but  it 
was  the  Medieval  style,  which  is  here  clearly  set  forth  for  the  first 
time.  Little  can  be  known  of  the  kind  of  houses  in  the  Roanoke  Island 
settlement  of  1585,  but  much  can  be  put  together  to  explain  the  sizes 
and  forms  of  structures  at  Jamestown  and  in  subsequent  settlements 
in  Virginia  and  the  rest  of  the  old  Colonial  South.  This  work  Mr.  ^ 

Forman  has  done  with  skill  and  interest.  He  begins  with  the  simple 
houses  of  the  first  settlers  and  traces  the  growth  of  architecture  down 
through  the  centuries  to  the  middle  of  the  1800’s,  showing  how  the  { 

structures  became  more  elaborate,  to  take  care  of  the  growing  wealth 
of  the  people.  The  one-story  house  becomes  a  story-and-a-balf  and  then 
two  in  height  and  it  also  develops  in  its  ground  plans  into  the  cross¬ 
house  and  into  other  forms.  But  during  this  period,  it  follows  the  old 
Medieval  style,  the  Gothic,  with  steep  roofs  and  high  gables,  with 
wooden  chimneys  in  the  simplest  form  before  it  develops  more  into 
the  mansion,  with  its  casement  windows,  and  so  on.  The  Georgian  style 
lagged  for  a  century  or  more  in  America  after  it  had  become  common 
in  England. 

This  book  is  clearly  written,  with  many  plans  and  illustrations  to 
aid  in  an  understanding  of  the  architectural  forms  and  terms  used. 

Mr.  Forman  describes  in  detail  many  of  the  structures  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland;  be  finds  fewer  in  the  Carolinas;  and  yet  in  Georgia 
he  discovers  something  of  the  Medieval,  though  this  colony  was  settled 
after  the  Medieval  period  was  vanishing  in  England.  'This  book  en¬ 
riches  the  history  of  America  by  describing  the  architecture  of  the 
houses  of  its  early  settlers  and  helps  to  explain  many  of  the  forms 
still  seen  in  a  modified  way  in  present-day  houses — survivals  of  the 
Medieval  style. 
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